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For the Cempanion. 
OLD JOCK AND THE TIN PAN. 


Old Jock, my hero, was a dark-complexioned, 
heavy, four-legged fellow, with a big head cov- 
ered with very coarse black hair, and a long, 
black, bushy tail. He was a horse of the “Ka- 


beast, very easy to keep, always fat, and always 
slow, and sure on the road. 

Honest Peter Parsons had owned him beyond 
the memory of any of his children. Timmy 
Parsons felt very old at fourteen, but when he 
remembered that Jock was established on his 
father’s place, was hard at work, and a very ma- 
ture and steady-going horse before he was born, 
he conceived a more reverent notion of his age 
than any figures could convey. 

I said Jock was hard at work; yes, but itis a 
fact, that though his master kept him pretty 
busy, the prudent brute knew how to save his 
strength. Ashe went lumbering along before the 
plough, the wood-wain or the haycart, he was 
careful never to hurt himself. And when on the 
way to mill, or pulling the family wagon up 
the hills to the old meeting-house, on Sundays, 
it was arramusing study to see how he would 
contrive to slacken over the “‘thankee ma’ams,” 
and criss-cross the road from side to side, to 
make it easy for him, never going in a straight 
line up the steep places. 

When off duty, the fat old fellow showed the 
same regard for his own comfort, and being 
more at liberty to choose the means, you may 
be sure he made himself a pattern for all four- 
legged loafers. 

Folks wondered how he kept himself in so uni- 
formly good condition, through hot and cold, 
as he was seen to feed so little when turned loose 
in the pasture, that it became a common say- 
ing, “Jock is too lazy to eat.” 

A big chestnut tree spread its tall top in the 
centre of his customary grazing lot, ind there, 
when the sun was warm, in the words of the 
poet,— 

‘Through the bright noons of summer and of spring, 
Digesting glad his grassy wages, stood 
old riag at ease, and in the shade, 


The g 
With thundering stamp and flickering hide and tail, 
Shook off the flies.”’ F 


But not unfrequently in the dog-days, Jock 
found these same “flies” (the inseparable tor- 
ments of shady places to all his kind,) so pro- 
vokingly attentive to his brown skin, that his 
Position under the big chestnut was very far 
from one “at ease.” 

The work of biting, and whisking, and stamp- 
ing them off was about as bad as ploughing, and 
the knowing old horse had no notion of labor- 
ing when out of harness. So, at such times, you 
would commonly find him at the pasture bars, 
as far from any trees as possible; with one hind 
foot relieved of his weight and turned lazily up, 
80 as just to show the shoe, his under lip lolling 
down from the muzzle of his long, over-hanging 
head, and a comfortable leer in his eye, that re- 
minded you of a half-asleep negro on a bale of 
cotton. - 

From the time that little ‘Tim Parsons began 
to ride and drive Jock, which was, in fact, be- 
fore the boy was eight years old, this exceeding 
deliberateness of the venerable animal’s dispo- 
sition and movements, was a great trial to him. 

Timmy had a great natural fondness for the 
horse family, and Jock being the only accessi- 
ble individual of that family for the youngster’s 
opportunities, he was made very naturally a 
frequent subject of experiment. 

As his lack of speed was Timmy’s great eye- 
Sore, the efforts of his young master were main- 
ly devoted to his “wind and limb.” 

Sometimes, in a fit of impatience at the inces- 
sant nudgings and importunities of his small 
tider’s heels and switch, he responded quite un- 
expectedly, and gave a taste of his mettle that 
was very exhilarating. : 

It was an era in Timmy’s life when, returning 


-_pabilities as a roadster, whether he would or 


back, fhe fat old carter, for the first time, start- 
ed into a gallop with him. ; 
After that Jock had to try his best paces as 
often as he was mounted. 

Timmy found out the suasion necessary to 
produce a gallop, and the tingling of his young 
blood at the motion, and the whistling of the 
wind in his hair, as he sped along, were too 
pleasant to be dispensed with, when he got a 
chance to ride. F 
Old slow-foot began to dread Timmy as badly 
as a kitten dreads a baby. . 

He had the more reason to, since the little 
Yankee’s experiments by no means stopped at 
the saddle and bare-back. 

Good Farmer Parsons, during all the years he 
had owned him, had never been able, when be- 
hind him in a wagon, to urge him beyond what 
he facetiously called a “‘two-ton trot.” Jock 
had managed it all his own way on the road, 
and evidently expected to do so as long as he 
lived. 

It was reserved for Timmy to develop his ca- 


not. 

However dull old Jock might be, or pretend 
to be, to all persuasions and impressions, there 
was one direction to his sensibilities which, if 
known and wisely taken advantage of by his 
drivers, would always put them in immediate 
possession of his best strength and speed. 

Jock could be scared. 

He was not near as stupid as a pig, after all. 
Once put him in a wholesome fright, and it was 
astonishing to see how the fat old fellow would 
devour distance, even before the heaviest wagon..- 

Now there were two things of which Jock. 
stood in mortal fear, and would do any thing to 
get away from. They were thunder and a 
drum. . 

Master Tim discovered the fact, and his adap- 
tive genius at once proceeded to make use of it. 

The next time he drove to mill he contrived 
to smuggle one of his mother’s tin milk-pans 
under the seat, determined, as soon as he was 
out of reach of home, to raise a tune that, for 
once at least, would force the old horse to make 
good time. . 

Away moped Jock at his usual pacé. Ni 
amount of “go “long”-ing and “get up”-ing 
could touch his feelings. 
cation of the stout leather whip had that effect, 


had his labor for his pains. 


his obstinate ears seemed to say,— 





from the watering-place with the boy upon his 





OLD JOCK AND THE TIN PAN. 


If the vigorous appli- 


it was too much like “boosting” a big stone up 
hill and letting it roll down again. The driver 


Every whisk of his lazy tail, and every shake 
of his fat flanks, and every backward poke of | sweating at every pore. 


“It’s no use, youngster; you may switch, and 
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ter my gait. You’re not on my back now, You 
gadfly.” re 
Alas for Jock’s assurance! The old plough- 
jogger had a different master to-day, from good, 
easy Peter, whom, for’ nearly twenty years, he 
had succeeded in convincing that there was no 
speed in his bones. ; 
“If he would be decent enough to get out of 
the way, the wagon would go of itself,” Master 
Tim said. “O, won’t you catch it, though, 
when you get to the long road!” 
No sooner was the turnpike reached, than 
Timmy prepared to put his thteat into execu- 
tion. 
Securing the reins to the seat, he cautiously 
drew out the tin pan and began to beat on it a 
lively tattoo with his knuckles. 
Up went old Jock’s ears, as suddenly as the 
spring-lid of a tobacco box. Open flew his nos- 
trils, and far out stood the balls of his sleepy 
eyes. 
Thrown quite off his guard, he broke into a 
stringing trot. 
Rattle went the pan,—louder and Jouder. 
. Up started Jock’s bushy mane and tail, and 
every hair on his dun body rose apeak, till he 
bristled from end to end like a mad cat. 
Terrified entirely from his dignity, he tore 
along the road in a downright run, stretching 
his muscles like a racer. , 
. M& at work in the fields stopped and looked 
on, laughing heartily at the Gilpin spectacle— 
the old horse streaking it through at a rate un- 
known in all his previous history—the corn-bags 
bobbing up and down in the wagon, and over 
all, little Tim triumphantly beating his tin pan. 
But Tim’s foolishness must have -an end. 
The distance to the grist-mill was rapidly grow- 
ing shorter. Tim put down his pan and took 
the reins. Having succeeded to his expecta- 
tions in creating the speed he wanted, he be- 
gan to think it was time to regulate it a little. 
“Hey, Jock, ho—up! ho—up! steady, sir!” - 
But the old horse proved deafer in his mad- 
ness, than in his natural mope. It was impos-, 
sible to do any thing with him. 
He was thoroughly beside himself, and threat- 
ened to smash himself, wagon and driver to 
pieces. 
“Whoa! ‘whoa! whoa! Jock. Whoa! Jock, 
whoa!” but the boy had conjured a power that 
he could not tame by coaxing or commands. 
Take care! The road ran along the edge of 
the mill-pond, ten feet above it, and the outer 
wheels just grazed the edge. 
On flew old Jock, wild as a wounded bull, and 


Look out! In his confusion, Timmy pulled 
the wrong rein. Crash! and in a second the 
rotten railing broke, and with a headlong 


plunge team and driver went over into the 
pond. 

Then followed such a struggling and flounder- 
ing as had not been seen for long years in that 
quiet quarter. 

Timmy’s cries soon brought men to the spot, 
who swam in to the rescue. 

The dripping lad was soon landed on the 
dam, and after incredible labor the frightened 
horse was got loose and brought ashore. 

It was a longer work to bring out the wagon 
and its spilled load, but at length the tedious 
efforts of the men triumphed, and the recovered 


team stood in the road again, looking like a 


relic of some great shipwreck. 

A friend of the miller volunteered to drive it 
back to Farmer Parsons’, and Tim rode home, 
very crestfallen, old Jock walking all theway. 
The ridicule of the men, and the scolding he 
got from his parents and sisters, impressed the 
lesson of his mishap at the milJ-dam so deeply 
in Tim’s mind, that he never afterwards un- 
dertook to rouse the latent mettle of the old 
family horse, by the music of the milk-pan. 

As for Jock, he lived and did good service sev- 
eral years after his great scare on the turnpike, 
but he ever continued to regard Master Tim 
with a suspicious dread, that seemed to say,— 
“I wonder what boys were made for, any 
way.” T. B, 





For the Companion. 

EKATE’S ROOM-MATE. 
Kate Somers had just come home for a school 
vacation, and was.detailing to her mother the 
experiences of the last four months. It was of 
her room-mate, Lizzie Forbes, she was speaking. 
“She’s the most mean, hateful, dishonest girl 
[ever saw in my life! I’m determined I won’t 
room with her another term if I can help it!” 
“You use strong words, child. What do you: 
mean by her being dishonest?” 
“Why, she don’t steal my handkerchiefs and 
collars—I don’t mean that—but she pries into 
every thing, and steals my secrets, which is 
twice as provoking. I can’t keep any thing 
from her. If I leave a letter on the table, F 
never feel sure she won’t open and read it; or 
my portfolio unlocked, that she won’t examine 
all there is in it; and I know sherummages over 
my drawers and bandboxes when I’m away. 
She’s just as mean and hateful as she can be! 
Now, mother, don’t go to making out she’s 
good, as you always do when I say a word 
against any body, for she isn’t. Every girl in 
school hates her.” . 
“No, I won’t say she’s good,’””’said Mrs. Som- 
ers; “for I know of few things so disagreeable 
as a prying curiosity. No one who does the 
things you speak of can be a lady.” 

“A lady!” eried Kate, catching the word out 
of her mother’s mouth. “Lizzie Forbes a lady? 
No one éver thought of her being that!” 

“But dishonest is not the word, Kate. She 
may be dishonorable, which is almost as great 
a crime, and more disagreeable, if possible.” 

“Then I needn’t room with her next term? 
If father or you will speak to Mrs. Wright about 
it, sht’ll make some other arrangement, I’m 
sure.” 

“Perhaps so; but during the long vaeation 
there will be time enough to decide upon it.” 

Mrs. Somers did not quite like ker daughter’s 
scornful way of speaking of her room-mate. 
She wanted her to be forbearing, backward to 
see the shortcomings of others, and slow to 
speak of them. 

“Kate,” she said, after a little pause, “I know 
something of Lizzie Forbes’ history. Her moth- 
er was for two years a schoolmate of mine, and 
a hice, warm-hearted girl she was—refined, too, 
in her manners and feelings; but she made a 
poor marriage, and died when Lizzie was a baby. 

Her father was soon married again te alow, 
vulgar woman, and his,own tastes, I fear, were 
somewhat low and coarse, too, so that Lizzie has 








twitch, and hollo all day, but you won’t al- 


had no opportunity to learn good manners, 
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Had you been trained in the same way, you 
might have done the same things, not even 
dreaming they were wrong.” 

“Never! It isn’t in me to look into other peo- 
ple’s letters, for example.” 

“I trust not; but you can’t tell how much of 
what is or isn’t in you is owing to your home 
training and associations. No lady, of course, 
ever thinks of interfering with what belongs to 
another in-the owner’s absence, or of listening, 
or getting in any way information not intended 
for her; but low-bred pcople often do such 
things. Indeed, ! thipk a petty, prying, imper- 
tinent curiosity about their neighbor’s affairs is 
a surer index of vulgarity than almost any 
thing else. Let this show itself, and you feel at 
once ‘she is no lady,’ no matter how costly or 
fashionable her dress may be, or how preten- 
tious her manners. But I can’t think Emma 
Howe’s daughter can be innately coarse, her 
mother was so refined.” 

On closer questioning, Kate confessed her 
room-mate had a pleasant face and good heart 
enough; “but then, mother,” she said, “she 
dressed in shocking taste, wearing all sorts of 
colors at once, and talked through her nose, and 
was so disagreeable! None of the girls could 
bear her.” 

“But had you any proof that she opened your 
letters and did the mean things you accuscd 
her of?” . 

Kate’s proofs were none of the clearest. On 
being sifted, Lizzic’s sins in that line did not 
appear so numerous and so glaring as might 
have been expected; and making allowances 
for school-girls’ prejudices and lively imagina- 
tions, Mrs. Somers was not sure she had ever 
lgoked into letters or portfolios. 

The more Mrs. Somers thought of her, the 
more her heart warmed to the motherless child 
who had been thrown into a boarding-school, 
with no proper training, and no one to shield 
her faults from notice and censure. 

“Kate, 1 think I shail ask Lizzie Forbes to 
spend a weck or two with me, while you and 
your father are gone to the seaside,” she said, 
one day. “She is delicate, you say, and the 
change will do her good. And any way, it must 
be forlorn for her to spend the two months at 
Mrs. Wright’s, and I suppose she can’t go 
home.” 

“No; her father lives in Minnesota, and she is 
to stay at school two years without going home. 
Then she is to go West and teach.” . 

“I think I may like her better than you do, 
Kate. I fancy you givls all took up a prejudice 
against her at first sight, and then saw what- 
ever she did through the coloring of that preju- 
dice. Any way, I should like to know what my 
old friend’s daughter is like, and to see her with 
my own eyes.” 

Kate’s first impulse was to exclaim and ob- 
ject, but she knew her mother was not likely to 
change her decision, so she contented herself 
with saying to herself,— 

_ “Ido think my mother is the oddest woman 
that ever lived.” 

In time Lizzie came. She was as much sur- 
prised as Kate could be at the invitation, and 
heartily glad to find her room-mate, who had 
always looked down on her superciliously, was 
to be away during most of her visit. 

Mrs. Somers found her guest as remarkably 
attired as Kate had described. Her green dress, 
blue bonnet, pink ribbons and yellow gloves 
presenting such strong contrasts, that no culti- 
vated eye could glance at them without at once 
thinking, “How vulgar!” 

Iicr manners were awkward, her pronuncia- 
tion incorrect, her expressions often ungram- 
matical and almost always slangy. She cer- 
tainly was not attractive, but Mrs. Somers al- 
‘ways looked below the surface before forming 
an opinion; so she suspended judement. 

Lizzie Forbes had large but good features, and 
soon showed she had a bright, investigating 
mind. Nothing escaped her eye, and she had 
too little delicacy to We restrained from dreely 
commenting on all she saw. 

Had Kate chosen, she could have told her 
mother that she ranked as one of the finest 


scholars in My. Wright’s school, while her un-|° 


couth manners and sharp retorts had made her 
very unpopular among the girls. 

Her heart.was softened by Mrs. Somers’ moth- 
erly kindness, it being the first time in her whole 
life when she, poor thing, had ever known what 
it was to be so treated. It was the first time, 
too, she had ever beeu in a cultivated, refined 
family, and her keen perceptions soon noticed 
how different was the whole tone of feeling and 
speech. 

She knew her voice sounded coarse and harsh 
by the side of Mrs. Somers’ gentle, low tones, 
and that her movements were all violent and 


graceful. Even her hands and feet looked twice 
as large and unshapely as ever before, and her 
whole body seemed to grow stout.and coarse in 
her new surroundings. 

* This was a painful ordeal-to the poor girl, 
who had her share of pride, and had been quite 
admired by some of the Western beaus, who 
called her “a stunher.” 

She cried herself to sleep more than one night. 

But Mrs. Somers understood her. She knew 
this conviction was painful, but she believed it 
was also salutary. She appreciated her talent, 
and saw that if she could be toned down and 
polished, she would make a fine woman in per- 
son as well as in character. 

She did not blame, but only pitied her. What 
chance had she ever had to be different? 

She treated her affectionately, and sought to 
win her confidence. In a few days she succeed- 
ed, for Lizzie had a warm heart, only waiting 
for the touch of the angel love to move its wa- 
ters. She felt that Mrs. Somers loved her, and 
knowing that she soon poured into her ear the 
whole story of her life. A sad, crushing life it 
had been, amid influences tending to keep down 
the gentle and strengthen the coarse elements 
of her strong nature. ‘ 

The tale, told with sobs and passionate fervor, 
so enlisted Mrs. Somers’ sympathy and tender- 
ness, that she clasped the excited girl to her bo- 
som, promising to be a mother to her as far as 
possible. 

“A mother! Mrs. Somers, how often I have 
dreamed of what it would be like to have an 
own mother to love and care for me, and make 
me what I should be!” 

And burying her face in her hands, she sobbed 
out, “I know just how ugly and disagreeable I 
am; what a coarse, lumpish body I’ve got, and 
how every body hates me; but how can I help 
it? Nobody ever told me how to act. At home 
I supposed [ was.well enough; but since I came 
East to school every body despises me. The 
girls all make fun 0f me and mimic me, which 
only makes things worse, for I get mad, and be- 
have as bad asI can, to plague them. I know 
nobody will ever love me, and I don’t blame 
them.” 

Mrs. Somers caressed the weeping child, and 
tricd to calm her. Not concealing the fact that 
she had faults of character and manncr, she as- 
sured her there was no reason why she should 
not make avery superior and useful woman; 
“yes, and an attractive one, too,” she added. 
“Your person is agreeable, or will be when you 
have corrected some habits you have naturally 
fallen into; all girls of your age have to do that. 
May I tell you what I see that is wrong in you 
as frankly as I would tell Kate?” 

“QO yes,” cried Lizzie, throwing her arms 
around her new friend, “if you only will do 
that! I will try so hard to break myself. No- 
body ever thought I was worth trying to teach 
before.” 

Atan opportune moment Mrs. Somers touched 
on the subject of honor, showing how indelicate 
and annoying were all little prying, intrusive 
ways, and how no true lady wished to gain any 
information that was not offered her. 

“It may not be quite so wicked to steal my 
secret as my purse,” she said, “but it is often 
quite as annoying; and no person of honor will 
look into an open letter, or listen to hear what 
she knows would not be said in her presence, 
or examine any thing without permission. No 
one can do such things without losing her own 
self-respect and the respect of others.” ° 

Lizzie colored, and said, “I never thought of 
it in this light before, but I will remember it. 
I see you are right.” 

So as opportunity offered, Mrs. Somers sug- 
gested and enforced proper ideas as to personal 
habits, dress, manners and the like. 

Lizzie was sometimes deeply-mortified, but 
she had the good sense to see this was the only 
way in which Mrs. Somers could help her to im- 
prove, and, sooner or later, she always thanked 
her for it. 

From that time all Lizzie’s vacations were 
spent at Somers’ Grove, as the Somers, beauti- 
ful place was called, and the teaching went on. 
Never were the kind labors of a considerate 
and unselfish friend more richly rewarded, than 
in this case, though years passed by before the 
seed sown bore its full harvest of golden fruit. 

But, few of these who now speak of “the su- 
perior and highly accomplished Miss Forbes,” 
whe presides over a large ladies’ seminary in a 
Western city, imagine that those elegant, lady- 
like manners are the result of the Christian im- 
pulse that once led a kind matron to ask a 
motherless child to spend a vacation at her 
house. But so it is; and Kate Somers often 


says,— 
“O mother, how wrong it was in me to scold 





Jerky, while those of the family were quiet and 


out what was best in her! Had I done that, in- 
stead of poking fun at all her oddities, the other 
girls would have been more kind to her; but 
I’ve lived to be heartily ashamed of myself— 
that’s a comfort!” a. B. C. 





For the Companion. 


WHY DAME HARLOW WOULDN'T 
SELL THE FARM. 
“Then you say you don’t need any help from 
the ehurch or the neighbors, ha?’ asked kind 
Dea. Bayne of old Mrs. Harlow, as he sat warm- 
ing his feet before her little wood fire. “It 
seems such a little bit to live on—two hundred 
dollars a year! How do you manage it?” 
Goody Ilarlow laughed as she drew out the 
coals with the tongs, and laid two fresh sticks of 
hickory across the shining andirons, and re- 
plied,— : 
“Why, deacon, it’s a fortune! I pay half of 
it for this nice little room and bedroom, and 
then with what I get for knitting and other lit- 
tle jobs, I make out beautifully to live on the 
other hundred!”’ : 
“Well, if you have no anxieties, you are raised 
above most of us,” replied the deacon, with a 
sigh. 
“Ah, deacon, you are too fast there. I did 
not say lhad no anxieties; I said none about 
money. There are few without their worries in 
this world; and I’m not one of that few.” And 
Goody Harlow sighed in her turn. 
“Is your trouble one I can help you out of, 
sister?” asked the old man. 
“Well, deacon, I’m afeared you can’t; but ’ll 
tell you what my ‘cross’ is.’ Long afore my 
husband died, and while we yet lived on the 
farm and were well off, all the child we had 
left out of seven was married to a young farmer 
and set off for the Western country. 
“That wasn’t so far off then as it is now; for 
when people go West now they don’t know 
where to stop, but keep going on, and on, and 
on. But then they called Michigan West. 
“Well, we did fit her out fine for a farmer’s 
girl; and as the young man had a thousand 
dollars in gold, and as land was very cheap out 
there, they called themselves rich. 

“Folks wern’t so keen about land trades in 
them days as they are now; and he, being as 
honest as the day, thought every body clse was. 

“He bought two hundred acres of land, and 
built him a nice leg house and barn, and put 
up fences, that first season, and paid for all the 
timber and the werk. 

“As soon as spring opened he put all the seed 
he had carricd with him into the ground, and 
was hoping for a harvest such as would tempt 
us old folks out there, too. 

“Such fields of corn and wheat he never saw 
in New England, and he was wondering where 
he’d store it all before he could get it to market, 
when one day a rich old man from the nearest 
city came down on him and claimed the place 
just as it was, or a thousand dollars. 

“Joe had spent a thousand improving and 
stocking it; and yet it wasn’t worth another 
thousand, even if he’d had it. As his title proved 
worthless, and he couldn’t raise the thousand 
even if he’d wanted to, he told the new claim- 
ant that if he’d bear with him till he’d got in 
his harvest, that he’d look around for another 
tract and move his buildings and fences. 

“Then the hard-hearted man‘ laughed, and 
told him that he wouldn’t move off a board, and 
that he wouldn’t wait for him te cut his crop; 
that the land was his, and he wanted either that 
or the worth of it. 

“Well, he gave up his new home and moved 
off still farther West, and started all fresh on 
government land, farther off still. 

“They wrote often for a while, but soon told 
as they had made a great mistake in selecting a 
low spot, and had been suffering with fever and 
ague. 

“They lost their little boy, and then the moth- 
er had a long sickness, and before she was able 
to be about her husband fell sick. 

“He was a long time laid up with that West- 
ern ague, and she, poor thing, that we were so 
tender of at home, had to work out doors to 
save the little crop, as they couldn’t hire a man 
for love nor money. 

“We urged them to come back and take our 
farm, but he felt a little pride about returning 
so poor, and said he’d wait till"he could’ bring 
as much with him as he took away. But he 
never came back. He died out there, and left 
our daughter alone with a feeble little baby. 
She sold out for a song, and set off for home. in 
shattered health. 

“Well, it was a comfort to you to get her back, 
even sick,” said the good deacon, as the old lady 
stopped to wipe the tears from her eyes. 

“Ah, sir, we never saw her again,” she re- 





about Lizzie’s faults, instead of trying to draw 


after week; and at last our postmaster wrote to 
the postmaster out there, and he answered that 
Mrs. Barton left for home two wecks after her 
husband’s death, and they had heard nothing of 
her since. 

“Our minister went right off to hunt her up,. 
for my husband was old, and not skilful in 
travelling. 

“He traced her aleng for three or four hun- 
dred miles, and found that a stranger had died 
at a tavern, leaving a little boy. She had no 
letters and no trunks—whatever she had done 
with them—and all the clue they had to her was, 
that her name was Barton, and that she was 
trying to get home to New England. 

“The people were very kind and Duried her, 
and kept the baby three weeks, hoping some- 
body would claim it. Then the town took 
charge of it, and gave it to a nice family that 
came along on their way West—wherever that 
was. The woman ha@ lost her baby on the jour- 
ney, and was so glad to get this little one to fill 
its place. 

“Unluckily for us, that man’s name was John 
Smith, and as his address was only ‘out West,’ 
all our search was like looking for a needle in a 
haystack. : 

“We've never got a word from the baby, 
though he must bea dozen years old by this 
time. But I mean to keep his farm, and not to 
let him find a beggar for a grandmother, if my 
health is spared.” - 

“And you have no idea where the family went 
who took him?” asked the deacon. 

“It was to lowa; that’s what the overseer of 
the town said; but he had lost the paper. But 
I expect to find the child yet before I die,” said 
the old lady, confidently; “and that’s why I 
don’t sell the farm and live on the money. 
The last words my peor husband said to me 
were,— 

“Hold on to the homestead for that child, for 
he will surely come to you yet.’ 

*“So Lhave. Nobody will hire the farm, sol 
let the house for two‘hundred dollars, and came 
to the city where I can get work enough to eke 
out a living—and a comfortable living it is.” 

“What would you do, now, if the boy were 
placed in your care?” asked the deacon, with a 
twinkle in his gray eye. 

“Do? Why, I'd go straight back to the farm, 
and try to bring it up to its old value again; 
and I’d have his help—such boys do more than 
you'd dream of off a farm.” 

“Well,” asked the deacon again, “what would 
you do if you found a boy situated the same 
way as your grandchild is?” 

“Why, I’d take him right into my arms, and 
I’d never rest till I found his friends for him,” 
cried the old lady, with great carnestness. 

“Well, my good friend,” said the deacon, 
“there’s a gentleman close by here who wants 
to show you as fine a boy as you'll sec in a thou- 
sand; and if you’ll own him he’ll give him to 
you. That’s your old minister from the coun- 


” 


try. 

‘Goody Harlow sprung from her chair in sur- 
prise. Hospitality to strangers being like a 
second nature, she laid two sticks of wood on 
the bright fire, and hung on her tea-kettle. 

“All I can have of the country here,” she said, 
nervously, “is a wood fire, and that I will have!” 

Then opening her closct, she took out her 
bonact and cloak, and put ing them on, said, 
“Now, deacon, I’ll go with you to see the child.” 

“You may put away your things again,” re- 
plied the deacon, “for the minister and the boy 
are in your kind neighbor’s room, down stairs.”. 

In another moment poor Mrs. Harlow had & 
little boy ih her arms, hugging, and kissing, 
and crying over him. She didn’t even ask if it 
was her boy, for she knew it was, for there were 
his mother’s blue eyes and her light hair again 
before her. ; 

She was afraid to Iet him out of her arms, lest 
some one should come and claim him as 4 
“bound boy,” or éven as a son. 

So she would hold him off at arm’s length and 
gaze at him for a mement, and then fold him to 
her heart again, and could scarcely compose 
herself to listen to the story of his recovery. 

“Hadn’t you better make sure it’s your child, 
before you set your heart on him?” said the dea 


con. 

“I’m sure. now,” replitd the old lady. " 
could have picked him out for mine from 4 
whole public school; and I shall hold on to him, 
too, you may make sure of that.” 

Mr. John Smith had fulfilled his duty to the 


seers of the town from which he had taken him. 
When he came to die he remembered his cate 
lessness of the boy’s interests, for he had prom 
ised the overseers of the poor, from whom he 
took him, to keep them informed where he was, 
and to yield him up should any lawful guar 





plicd. “We waited and watched for her, week 





dians ever claim him. 


boy in all things but in reporting to the over . 
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He therefore gave orders that as soon as pos- 
sible inquiries should be made for his friends, 
and he be forwarded to them, with a legacy of 
five hundred dollars. 

This injunction was faithfully carried out by 
John Smith’s heirs, and the boy was forwarded 
by express to the minister, whose address was 
in the hands ef the overseers of the poor in Wal- 
dron, where his mother had died. ; 

You may be sure there was great joy in the 
little hillside village when he was set down at 
the tavern, for old Mr. aud Mrs. Harlow were 
loved there, and their sorrow had been shared 
by all their old neighbors. 

“The good minister allowed Robie Barton only 
one night’s sleep at the parsonage before he set 
off with him to see his grandmother. 

Five years have passed since then, and the 
farm is looking finely, and goes by the name of 
“Rob Barton’s place.” 

Rob is a keen-witted, intelligent boy, and is as 
affectionate to his grandmother asif he had 
been brought up byher. He wears a blue frock, 
like any farmer, to mill and to market. He en- 
gages the men and manages the work; and 
stringers who see him will hardly believe that 
the stalwart business man of five feet ten is only 
eighteen years old. 

Do you think old Mrs. Harlow is sorry now 
that she refused to sell the farm, and took in 
knitting and sewing to eke out a living? 





For the Companion. 


IN THE CHIPPEWA COUNTRY. 
A STORY OF THE BORDER. 
By Edward 8. Ellis. 
CuarpTer VIII.—CarrTureD. 
The boys moved cautiously. through the 


‘ woods, but with the utmost care, they could 


not, of course, prevent Chip from making con- 
siderable noise, as he trod upon the dry leaves 
and twigs. 

Atintervals, they heard the hootings which 
had alarmed them, and several times the owl- 
ish cries sounded so near that they involuntar- 
ily paused, trembling with apprehension; but 
no Indian made his appearance, altheugh they 
felt sure the savages were all around them. 

Several hundred yards were passed in this 
manner, when they found themselves on tke 
margin of an opening of greater extent than 
any they had yet seen. It numbered several 
acres in breadth, while its length was far great- 
er. They were guided by the north star in their 
course, and this opening lay directly across 
their path. The moon had risen and was shin- 
ing brightly, so that they stood for a few mo- 
ments in doubt whether to cross, or to pass 
round it under cover of the woods. . 

While they were debating whether to take the 
tisk of being seen in the opening, Albert touched 
the arm of his companion, and pointed across 
theinterval. There, in plain view, were half-a- 
dozen Chippewas walking toward them! 

It was not probable that they could have seen 
the boys; but the latter did not wait to decide 
that question. They turned and retreated with 
the utmost precipitation, hurrying Chip through 
the woods with no regard for his comfort or the 
noise he made. 

Albert, who still was in the rear, looked back 
frequently, expecting each moment-te hear the 
shout and rush of the Chippewas, while his com- 
panion tugged at the halter, and led the way. 

They were proceeding in this manner, when 
George came to an abrupt halt at the edge of a 
small creek, which, like the opening, interposed 
itself directly across their way. 

“What's to be done?” he asked in a whisper, 
4s Albert hurried to his side. 

“Cross it.” 

“But it may be over our heads.” 

“What if itis? you can swim.” 

“Yes; but we shall wet our guns,.and they 
Will be useless.” 

“No matter for that. We need our legs 

Tore than the guns, just now,” said Albert; 
and as he spoke, he stepped into the water and 
waded carefully out. Ie reached the middle of 
“ creek and found it scarcely deeper than his 

ast, 

George attempted to follow; but from some 
cause or other, Chip refused. No coaxing, or 
ugzing at the halter, could induce him to take 
the first step. : 

“He won’t stir an inch. What shall we do?” 
uked George, angrily. ; 

“leave him! ‘There’s no help for it.” 

Chip had “made up his mind,” and the boys 

the choice of leaving him upon the bank, 
‘Tot taking another course. Just at this mo- 
ment, several blood-chilling whoops, uttered, no 
bt, as signals between different parties, were 
m the woods, and George loosened his 
Upon Chip, at once, and rushed into the 





water. The horse turned and went quickly in- 
to the woods, as though anxious to gct away 
from the stream. : 

By this time the young hunters were almost in 
despair. Hitherto they had hoped the Chippewas 
had not seen them, and that there had been no 
pursuit at all; but there could no longer be any 
doubt on that point.” 

“Let’s get out of sight, and hide in the under- 
brush as soon as possible,” said Albert. 

They moved carefully down the stream, in the 
shadow of the trees, their ears on the strain for 
every sound. Suddenly, several sharp yells 
were heard directly behind them, and they in- 
stantly paused, trembling from head to foot. 

“They have found us!” whispered George. 

“No; they’ve got Chip. That’s what they’re 
yelling about. Don’t stop; we must hide as 
soon as we can find a thick undergrowth.” 

The water was shallow, and the danger was in 
splashing it so that the noise might reach the 
ears of their enemies. Neither lost his presence 
of mind, but used all the stealth and caution 
requisite. 

They pressed forward, until the noise of a 
person running in the water, startled them, and 
looking back they saw an Indian following, not 
forty rods behind. It seemed as if the bright 
moonlight enabled him to follow as easily as 
though it had been day. 

Flight was no longer to be thought of, and 
the boys instantly crouched in the shadow of 
the trees that overhung the bank. 

The Indian approached. The lads held their 
breath, still hoping he might pass them. He 
paused, when directly opposite, but only for a 
moment, and then went on. 

They were beginning to gather eourage, when 
he stopped again, looked sharply along the bank, 
but turned abruptly back and walked rapidly 
until he came opposite them. 

“Ugh!” grunted the Chippewa, as he stared 
upon the poor boys, who were half dead with 
terror. 

George and Albert saw there was no hope. 
They rose to their feet and stood silent before 
their captor. 

He surveyed them a few moments, with a glee 
which was almost too great for words. Then 
placing his hand upon the shoulder of Albert, 
he led him towards the centre of the creek, into 
the moonlight, and motioned George to follow. 

Up to this moment, when the three stood in’ 
the bright moonlight, the boys had a faint hope 
that, although the Chippewas were upon their 
track, they really intended no harm; but the ex- 
pression upon the face of the savage as he gazed 
upon them, dissipated that hope. Gratified ma- 
lignity and hate were written there, in unmis- 
takable characters. 

“Gib gun,” he finally said, reaching out his 
hand to Albert, who did not dare refuse, but 
yielded it up, without a word. 

“Gib gun,” he repeated, this time addressing 
George, who also handed over his property with- 
out a remonstrance. 

He then seized their knives; and thus, in five 
minutes after their capture, the young hunters 
were defenceless. The Indian placed the two 
knives in his belt, and fastened the rifles over 
his shoulder with a thong, so that his hands 
were left free. 

After this was accomplished, he glared at’ the 
youngsters a moment, and then, without word 
or warning, struck George such a violent blow 
on the side of the head with his open hand, that 
he fell as if shot, and was almost strangled in 
the shallow water, before he could rise again. 

Burning with rage, Albert rushed to assist 
his friend, when he was struck in the same man- 
ner, and knocked half-a-dozen feet towards the 
bank. As he scrambled up, he saw the Indian 
surveying both of them with the same hideous 
grin, as if it were rare enjoyment to him. 

“Me Mattowack,” said the Chippewa, “me 
brave warrior.” 

“You’re a coward!” cried Albert, fiercely. 
“You’ve got three guns and knives, and we 
haven’t any; and you’re a man and we’re two 
boys, and you struck us. You’re very brave!” 

Mattowack, as he called himself, evidently 
understood English, and did not relish this. He 
stood debating what to do next, and not being 
able to decide, glared at them in silence. 

Albert stood nearest the savage. Suddenly, 
the latter lifted his hand to strike him again; 
but the boy had been watching for this, and 
ducking his head, threw all his strength into 
his arm, and struck the amazed Chippewa full 
in the face, hoping to knock him down. _ 

The blow, however, was only that of a boy, 
and merely staggered the Indian, without knock- 
ing him from his feet. 

The face of the savage was fairly convulsed 
with rage. He drew his knife and started for- 
ward with the intention of killing him. George, 


believing all was lost, threw up his arms and 
plead for mercy, while Albert stood sullen and 
silent, waiting the blow. 

But it did not come. Mattowack glared at 
him a moment, and hesitated. Some other pur- 
pose seemed to pass through his mind. Replac- 
ing the knife in his girdle, he motioned the 
boys to walk before him to the shore. When 
this was reached, he bound their arms and then 
bade them, by words and motions, enter the 
woods. They obeyed, taking the direction he 
indicated. Whenever he wished them to turn 
to the left or right, he signified it by an exclama- 
tion and by pointing his hand, accompanied by 
gestures which could not be misunderstood nor 
disobeyed. 

In this manner they continued their way 
through the woods uutil nearly daylight, when 
the savage motioned them to stop, tog@k the 
thongs from their arms and bound them to sep- 
arate trees. 

Without a word, oreven a look at the captives, 
he then disappeared in the woods. What: his 
purpose was, it was impossible to divine. It 
was evident that he had some important mo- 
tive in not at once seeking the party of Chippe- 
was who, no doubt, had been in pursuit of the 
boys, and to which he probably belonged. 

Just at daylight he returned with gamc—took 
the boys’ guns from his shoulder, made a fire, 
cooked a portion of the venison, and after ex- 
amining the thongs to see if the lads were se- 
curely bound, sat down, looked moodily at the 
dying embers, glared occasionally at the cap- 
tives,—then laid back upon the ground and 
went to sleep. 

In the meantime, the boys had been busy, re- 
volving various plans of escape. Of course no 
words had passed between them; but each had 
decided to avail himself of the first favorable 
opportunity for doing so. 

No sooner did the savage show that he was 
asleep, than Albert commenced working his 
arms in an endeavor to loosen the knot in the 
thong that bound them. His companion had 
been doing the same; but after a time Albert 
gave up the attempt in despair. Fortunately 
George was more successful. The knot slipped 
so that he could reaeh it with his right hand, 
and then by patient effort it was at length un- 
tied, and he was free. i 

With great caution, and without the slightest 
noise, he reached the tree to which Albert was 
bound. They were both so excited and fearful 
that ncither dared to whisper, lest the sound 
should reach the Indian; but Albert moved his 
lips as if he were saying “knife,” “pocket.” 
George tinderstood him andl took from his pocket 
a small knife, and with it hastily cut the thong. 

Both were now free. What should they do 
next? They were weak from weariness, and 
stiff from having been tied in one position for 
such a length of time. For a moment they hes- 
itated. The Indian was breathing heavily, and 
perhaps the thought passed through their minds 
that their safety could only be secured by kill- 
ing him; but neither expressed it in words. 

Albert pointed to their guns which lay on the 
ground, a few feet from the sleeping savage. 

George shook his head—indicating by a ges- 
ture, that it would be dangerous to endeavor to 
obtain them, and that they ought to hurry away 
at once. 

But Albert persisted. With admirable nerve, 
he stepped slowly and with great caution to the 
spot where the guns lay, seized them, and then 
with the same deliberate step, carefully putting 
down each foot, allowing it to press the dry 
leaves gradually until it was firmly settled upon 
the ground, and not lifting the other until he 
was sure of his footing, he passed to the tree 
where his companion was anxiously watching 
his movements. 

Both boys then, as cautiously moved in the 
direction taken by the Indian when he left them, 
an hour or two previously. Albert took the 
lead, and George followed in his footsteps. It 
was fortunate they did so, for unconsciously they 
used the Indian’s tracks, and thus he was unable 
to discover with certainty, their trail. 

After walking a few rods, they came to a large 
tree covercd with dense foliage. Albert stopped 
and whispered,— -. 

“The only chance that I see for getting away, 
is to climb this tree, and wait till he wakes and 
starts off to search for us.” 

The suggestion was worthy of a Daniel Boone, 
and George at once saw its wisdom. 

“Let’s doit,” he said. “Up with you, and I'll 
hand you tlie guns and then follow.” 

_No time was lost. The words were scarcely 
uttered, when Albert was clambering among the 
limbs. The guns were then passed up, and a 
moment after George was at his side. 

The tree served well for concealment. It be- 





ing the spring of the year, the vegetation was 


very luxuriant, so that they were completely 
screened from obs¢rvation. 

Anxiously they watched and listened for 
nearly an hour. Then, throngh the foliage, 
they caught sight of Mattowack, moving sul- 
lenly about. 

He passed several times round the trees to 


which the captives had been bound, and.then” 


looked carefully about the fire he had made, 
searching for the trail, but seemed unsuccess- 
ful, and finally gave it up—giving utterance to 
a terrific screech, expressive, no doubt, of his 
exasperation. 

He then started off on his old trail, watching 
Narrowly cach twig and impression on the 
leaves, until he came under the tree in which 
the boys were concealed. He neither stopped nor 
looked up, but passed on until his form disap- 
peared in the forest. 

For two hours they waited patiently. Noth- 
ing more was seen of the Indian, and hoping 
now to escape his eager search, they descended 
to the ground. P 





For the Companion. 
OUR HOME AT BRIARWOOD. 

DeareEst RosE,—It was a strange and sor- 
rowful day on which I parted with you. For 
four years we had been intimate friends; our 
joys and our sorrows were shared alike, and 
now we were going from each other, so many 
miles away! 

For some hours I could not rouse myself from 
the gloom and depression caused by the thought 
that we were to be so long asunder. But as 
the dear scenes of home came up before me, and 
I thought of the family circle, waiting only for 
me to make its completeness, my heart grew 
lighter. 

Then, again, the day was so beautiful! Every- 
thing—the grass in the ficlds, the trees, the blue 
heavens, the floweis that I now and then caught 
glimpes of, seemed freshly made. No spot or 
stain marred their loveliness. 

It was nea y nine when I reached the depot. 
Papa was there with the carriage; and old Joe, 
the black coachman of whom I have told you, 
seemed fairly beside himself with delight. That 
expressive mouth of his was literally stretched 
from ear to ear, showing all his white teeth at 
once, and I could bear him chuckle and slap his 
knees, on the box. 

Papa said they were all well. Mamma hada 
slight cold, which she took standing in the damp 
air, the night papa had the serenade that some 
of his old companions. got up; but it was not 
very troublesome, he added. 

Charley had got quite over his sickness and 
could say almost every thing. I was so glad! 
It seemed as if Heaven had kept special watch 
over our dear family. 

Such a change from the damp, dark atmos- 
phere, to the dear old parlor of my blessed 
home. All the household came out to welcome 
me. Bessie, and Jennie, and Caddy, Jemmy and 
Harold, and even the baby, with his bright face 
laughing into mine. 

They all hung about me, clamorous for kisses, 
but I missed darling mamma, and hurricd in to 
her. She was staring by the door, and caught 
me in her‘arms. Rose, I just buried my face in 
her dear bosom and cried like a baby; why, I 
couldn’t tell, for Ljiad felt so joyous. . 

She laughed at me, but still there were tears 
in her eyes. O, she is the best and the sweetest 
woman that ever lived—l am sure she is. Even 
your fastidious sense of the beautiful would be 
satisfied, could you behold her as I do, whenever 
1 lift my glance from my writing. 

Bud, (Charley is Bud, you know,) has fallen 
asleep at her feet, and looks like a very cherub. 
She sits, at this moment, her sewing suspended, 
her hands fallen gracefully languid upon the 
folds of her white dress, that spreads in waves 
about her low chair. 

At this minute, she is gazing upon little Char- 
ley, and there is such @ stranye, sweet, sad 
yearning in her eyes! What is it? And why 
should I feel the tears rising to mine? 

Mamma is slight and delicate. There is al- 
ways a faint flush of color on cither check, there 
is always a dewy light in her gentle eyes, there 
is alway$8 a world of meaning in her face, so 
that, to my heart, she talks without speaking. 

I sit down again, Rose, darling, to tell you 
such good news! O,lam so happy! We are 
all going into the country—to dear, beautiful 
Briarwood. Papa is so anxious about that lit- 
tle cough of mamma. I do not think he need 
be, neither does she, for she laughs if he speaks 
of it. 

Still, I catch her, all of a sudden, looking 
down at Charley in her arms, for he’s a little 
cuddling rogue,—or perhaps at me, or at papa, 
with that look—that tender, eloquent, soulful 





look that I have no words to describe. How 
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dearly she must love us all! And how papa 
worships her! Yes, I think that is the word. 
It is all mamma, mamma, with him. 

What a lovely world it is, dear Rose, what a 
glorious world! And we are such a happy fam- 
ily! We help each other, and some way there 
is no jarring. We don’t speak crossly to each 
other, as you know the Jays do. It seems as if 
I could work my fingers off, for any of them. 

Just now there are two dressmakers hard at 
work, and Bessie (she is next oldest, you know) 
and I are at the sewing machine nearly all day. 
You should see the piles of new cambrics—and 
Bessie and I are having sueh splendid suits of 
white marseilles. I shall enjoy wearing mine, 
for it always looks new and you’ve no fear of 
soiling it beyond hope. 

We shall start in two weeks. The boys are 
half wild about it. Harold has saved all his 
money to buy him: a tent, and has even gone 
into the old-iron business with Jemmy, selling 
every thing they.can lay their hands on, from 
broken flatirons to rusty stoves. 

How beautiful it is to live! I don’t under- 
stand how anybody can be sober or solemn, and 
talk about “this miserable world.” It’s a hap- 
py world, a darling world—a world to be proud 
of, and enjoy with all one’s heart. Every thing 
is jubilant with praise and delight. 2 

What a long, long letter I have written you! 
Pray don’t laugh at my rhapsodies. Miss May 
calls me and I must go. Adieu, my pet, my 
love. Ever, ever yours, 

MOLulEe Stanton. 


SECOND LETTER. 


DEAREST Rose,—I have taken my writing 
implements and gone away three times, by my- 
self, to write you, but every effort I made—O, 
Rose! can I say even to you, that there is de- 
spair in my heart? Despair—almost wicked, 
miserable anger! 

How shall I tell you that—darling mamma is 
sick! Yes, there is no use in trying to disguise 
the truth. Some fatal, terrible disease has fas- 
tened itself upon her, and my beautiful mother 
cannot be spared to us. 

O, Rose, my tears are falling like rain. Some- 
times [ wake up in the night and think, till I 
could shriek and fill the air with my lamenta- 
tions. And yet we must keep the grief under. 
We must lash it down like some wild thing, and 
strive to be cheerful in her dear presence, lest 
we break her heart. For, O, is it not a trial too 
terrible to be borne, thus to be snatched away 
when life seems so beautiful? when the roses 
are blooming at every step we take? when the 
airs are as soft as the breezes of paradise? 

We all know it; and we girls dare not look at 
each other, for we read such dreadful things in 
each other’s eyes! 

O, dear Rose, the world is not beautiful. Itis 
a place of loathing and of graves. Things only 
scem as our hearts behold them, not as they are. 
The leaves fall from the flowers; they are stung 
by worms; they decay and grow ugly. It is a 
hateful world, and the earth hides our treasures! 

It makes me wild and wicked to think that 
mamma must die. I want to hold her in my 
arms all the time, and say to that fearful shad- 
ow, “My love is too powerful for you; I will 
keep her.” 

Poor papa goes round like a shadow. Some- 
times he sits down to breakfast, and it is the 
saddest thing in the world to see his helpless 
look at each one of us, and we have to watch 
that he drinks his coffee, or eats a mouthful. 

He don’t seem to know what he is doing, and 
there is such a dumb grief in his poor, dear 
face. I am afraid it will kill him, for he seemed 
to live only in her smile, and for her comfort. 

O, Rose, do you hear my cry of anguish ?— 

What shall Ido? What shall we do, all of us, 
without that dear, beautiful saint? 

And little Charley—he don’t know, the pretty 
prattler; he is the only one in the house who 
carries a light heart, singing, and marching, 

and grieving because he cannot beat his drum. 

The boys have forgotten all about their tent. 
They stroll off arm-in-arm, and we sce them sit- 

ting together on the steps of the carriage-house. 
They never seem to get any further. They’re 
not a bit like boys in the house, any more. 
They don’t cry—but poor things! 

Dearest Rose, I am glad I have written to you. 
The burden don’t seem so fearful, so horrible! 
You will pity ‘me, J know you will! you will 
pray for me, for I cannot be resigned. I can- 
not think it is God’s will. How can we do with- 
out her? We all love her very shadow. 

She alone is still, and gentle. I carried her 
breakfast up this morning; papa has not al- 
lowed any one but himself, before, till I begged 
so hard! ButI did not dare to speak, for she 
smiled her own loving, patient smile, and it 


kissed her on the cheek, and hurried away. O, 
Rose, Rose! MOLLIE. 


THIRD LETTER. 
Dear Rose,—It is three months since I last 
wrote you. The-struggle is ended. There’s a 
new grave in the churchyard. New and sacred 
dust is hidden there. I am only eighteen, yet 
think what my responsibilities are. 
Papa is so changed! so strange! He used to 
talk, and laugh, and chat with us; now he only 
takes Charley on his knee, who cuddles down 
under his arm, just as he did with dear mamma, 
and sits looking vacantly out—where, I know 
not. 
I tried to write you before; tried to tell you 
what a different girl her death-hour made me. 
O, Rose, I know there is a heaven, now. Be- 
fore, I only had a dim belief. Before, I never 
cared to think of any thing beyond this earth. 
But now, something draws me sweetly and mys- 
teriously towards that unseen world. 
Bessie feels the same. We sometimes lie 
awake for hours, talking about it; while papa 
walks, and walks, and walks. But I hope in 
time, dear, blessed papa may feel as I do. 
Perhaps he does. He caught my hand asI was 
going by his chair, yesterday. 
“Look at me, child,” he said; “‘yes, you are 
growing like her; the same eyes, the same 
smile;” and then his head fell on his hands, 
and he gave such sighs! I could only hang 
about his neck and cry, too. 
It is a sad house, but yet it seems hallowed to 
me. A glorified spirit—so beautiful—went out 
from its portals. There were no pangs in her 
dying; she seemed to dissolve into heaven, her 
lovely smile upon us to the last. 
She gave little Charley to me—the precious 
angel—without a tear. Something I cannot 
express, buoyed her up; and at the name of Je- 
sus her countenance seemed irradiate. It was 
wonderful, they said who saw her die—‘to 
leave such delights, such prosperity, such affec- 
tion, and never so much as shed one tear—only 
she kept hold of papa till the last. Her slender 
fingers were clasped roynd his hand after she 
was gone. 
Iam changed, dear Rose. The world looks 
neither wondrously beautiful, nor hopelessly 
dark. My hands are busy, and my heart is 
full; for they all look to me—dear, helpless 
papa, and all. I am glad I look like the blessed 
one who has left us. God help me to be faithful; 
to be a true woman, that her sweet smile may 
greet me at the eternal gates. MOLLIE. 





+r — - 
For the Companion. 
DICKY SLICK’S MENAGERIE. 
By Wirt Sikes. : 
Dicky Slick is a very bright boy who lives in 
New York, on Murray Hill, in a large, brown 
stone house. 
Dicky’s father has an immense store in Broad 
Street, and sells groceries by the ship-load. 
One day Dick went with Johnny Gray and 
Frank Moore to see the Central Park Menagerie. 
This menagerie contains a great number of 
curious animals and birds, and is free to the 
public every day in the week except Sunday, 
from early in the morning till late in the after- 
noon. 
The boys enjoyed themselves immensely. 
Each of them had his favorite animal and his 
chosen bird. 
Dick chose the American black bear and the 
American bald eagle, because he wanted to be 
patriotic, he said. 
Johnny chose the African buffalo and the Aus- 
tralian parrot, because he liked when a thing 
was wild, that it should be wild, and not be half- 
tame. The buffalo and the parrot were ugly- 
tempered creatures. 
Frank chose the Mt. St. Bernard dog and the 
Asiatic camel, because they were useful crea- 
tures, and served mankind; and they were just 
as curious to look at as the uglicst-tempered 
creature that ever was. 
“Tl tell you what, Frank,” said Dicky Slick, 
when they were on the way home, “I’m a going 
to have a menagerie, myself.” 
“Shoo!” said Johnny Gray; “why, how you 
talk!” 
“You?” said Frank Moore; “where’ll you get 
your animals?” 
“That’s my look-out,” said Dicky, winking 
very deliberately with his left eye; “I’ve got a 
sort of an idea in my head, Frank Moore—and 
when you learn Moore then you’ll know Moore.” 
From which you will see that Dicky Slick 
had a talent for playing on words. In fact, it is 
my belief that when Dicky Slick grows up he 
will take to literature as naturally as a duck 
takes to water—and the way he will make puns 
and funny ryhmes will be a caution to John G, 


About a week after that, Dicky Slick informed 
his two friends that his menagerie was ready, 
and told them to bring all the boys and girls 
they liked to see it. 

“Where is it?” asked Frank. 

“In my shanty,” said Dicky. 

“Your shanty? Why, yourshanty won’t hold 
any animals.” Z 

“Yes it will,” said Dicky. “It'll hold the kind 
of animals I’ve got, and Moore, too.” 

Dicky’s shanty was a rudé little house, which 
he had himself constructed with his tool-box, 
his father having furnished the boards for the 
purpose. It was a very pleasant little house, at 
the back part’of Mr. Slick’s garden, and many 
were the curious trinkets Dick had there. 

Dicky was very handy with his tool-box, and 
was almost as fond of tinsering with it as he 
was of studying the dictionary and playing on 
words. 

Well, that next Saturday afternoon there was 
quite a gathering of boys and girls to see Dick’s 
menagerie. 

The shanty was as full as it could hold, and 
some of the visitors had to content themselves 
with looking in at the door and the window. 
“Fetch on your animals!” was the cry. 
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“Open your eyes,” said Dicky, standing be- 
fore a little cupboard full of pigeon-holes, each 
pigeon-hole having a flap on it—and on each 
flap was painted the name of some creature, as 
follows: 


Cart, Rat, PARROT, ANT, 
Doe, Ra, Crow, Duck, 
FLEA, Stag, Pic, BEaR, 
Fisu, DEER, Puss, OwL. 


“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said Dicky 
Slick, assuming the important airs of a show- 
man, “I shall have the honor of exhibiting to 
your astonished eyes my menagerie. In the 
first place, I have the pleasure of showing my 
Cat.” 
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Here he lifted the flap and showed a block of 
wood in the pigeon-hole, on which were written 
the letters EGoRY. 

“What’s it mean?” asked one. 

“Can’t see the point,” said another. 

“Sold! sold! sold!” ejaculated several. 

“Cat,” said Dicky, with great dignity, “egory. 
category. Overhaul your dictionary. I next 
have the pleasure of producing my FLEA.” 

Up goes the flap; another block, with the let- 
ters BOTTOMY. 

“FLEA—bottomy,” said Dicky, as grave as a 
deacon, “phlebotomy. Over-haul your diction- 
aries, ladies and gentlemen, whileI bring out 
my FISH.” 

Up goes the next flap; block with 10ogNomy 
written on it. 

“Fish—iognomy, physiognomy,” said Dicky. 

“O! O! Of” said Frank Moore; “that’s aw- 
ful. Fishiognomy! Haven’t you any better an- 
imals than that?” 

“We have several Moore,” said Dicky, “and 
the next, ladies and gentlemen, is my Rat.” 

The flap again—the block with IFICATION on 
it, and by this time the boys and girls began to 
enjoy the sport greatly. 








peemed as if I was choking to death, I just 


Saxe and Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


tions, Dicky went right on, never smiling once, 
and exhibiting, one after the other, the creg. 
tures in his menagerie. 

“Next, ladies and gentlemen, is my Ram— 


pant. 


“Next is my Stac—nation. 

“Next is my DEER—ision. 

“And, as I exhibit them successively, ladies 
and gentlemen, you will perceive for yourselyeg 
my Parrot—ongs—my”—— 

“Hold on! Don’t understand that. 
Parrot-ongs ?” 

“Do you mean to say, Mr. Gray, that you 
don’t know what a pair o’ tongs is?” 

“Oo ad 

“Next, my Doc—matism; my Crow—nolo. 
gy; my Pic—ment; my Puss—illanimity; my 
Ant—ithesis; my Duck—tility; my BEar—om. 
eter; and last, but not least, ladies and gentle. 
men, my H—owv!” 

Thereupon a howl of mingled derision and 
laughter rose from the company; and it was at 
least half an hour before the boys and girls got 
sobered down. But when the whole was said, 
the conclusion was that Dicky Slick’s menagerie 
was a fine thing. 

Well, after that, such a lot of dictionary. 
hunters as there was in that neighborhood you 
never saw. Nothing but menageries were to be 
heard of; and ifthe popular fashion did no oth- 
er good it certainly afforded a great deal of 
amusement. I think, however, it did do other 
good. It made many a boy and girl more famil- 
iar with hard words, and their meaning, than 
they ever would have been but for Dicky Slick’s 
menagerie. 


What’s 
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“THE LOBBY.” 
Every body has heard of “the lobby.” 
It is mentioned so often in the newspapers,. 
and in‘ political speeches, and in other ways, 
that a man must be a hermit not to have heard 
of it. And yet many persons have no more def- 
inite ideas of it than they have of the Wander- 
ing Jew, or of the Flying Dutchman. It exists, 
and it works, and it influences our lives,—and 
yet how it lives, labors, and influences us, is to 
many a profound mystery. 
“What is the lobby ?” 
It is a corrupt body, with many limbs; or, 
rather, it consists of many bodies. It is to be 
found wherever an American government ex 
ists; and the end and aim of its existence is to 
influence legislation, for the private benefit of 
its members. 
Let us suppose a case: A man, or a company 
of men has a purpose in view, which cannot be 
accomplished without the aid of the Legislature 
of his (or its) State. 
The matter is brought before that Legisla- 
tufe, to be decided, as the applicant thinks, ac 
cording to its merits; but he soon finds that 
there is another body to be consulted, and its 
assistance obtained, before action can ne had. 
That body is “the lobby,” and consists of 4 
number of fellows, who haunt the State House, 
and who have, or who profess to have, great in- 
fluence with the Senators and Representatives. 
If the person, or body, applying for legislative 
assistance, is ready to pay these fellows hand- 
somely for their assistance, they will work hard 
for him; but if their assistance is scorned, they 
often go to work against him, and perhaps pre 
vent his success. 
They are very persistent in laboring with 
members, and sometimes circumstances enable 
them to do so with effect. They succeed, occ 
sionally, itis to be feared, through corruption. 

Sometimes “the lobby” is composed of men 
who. have specific purposes of their own to a& 
complish, and then they work with great indus 
try and energy. 

At other times they are divided, or there may 
be two lobbies, and then the contention is vey 
strong, and corrupt practices are common. — 

It happens, occasionally, that when rich 
company has some purpose to carry through 4 
Legislature, it will have its own “lobby” at the 
capital, the members of which are well paid ft 
their work, which consists in operating on Set 
ators and Representatives, and other officers. 

The “lobby” has great faith in appeals made 
to the stomachs of men, and it feasts membes 
of the Legislature properly. Its consumption 
wine, and spirits, and tobacco, often leads to tit 
creation of astounding bills. i 

“The lobby” is great or small, according 
the power and wealth of the State in which i 
exists. 

New York and Pennsylvania being ouf om 
est States, “the lobby” is of the greatest # 
bany and Harrisburg, their respective ee 
—and wonderful stories are told of “the 10 
at Albany. . d 

In Massachusetts “the lobby” was 20 i 
much account until of late years,—but now! 
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large and powerful in Boston. 
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But the greatest “lobby” is that at Washing- 
ton, the national capital. The business there 
transacted is so grand, and the prizes to be ob- 
tained through successful lobbying are so rich, 
that corruption rises to magnificent proportions. 

Many @ measure is got through Congress 
against the public interest, merely by aid of 
“the lobby,’ the members of which are often 
noted persons, both men and women, who make 
a great deal of money by their labors. 

It is shameful that such things should be, but 
that they are, is too plain to be denied. To 
some extent they are known in all countries, 
and there never has existed a government which 
was not, more or less, troubled by men who re- 
semble what are known as “lobby members” in 
this country. r i 

“The lobby” takes its name from the fact that 
its members are accustomed to haunt the spaces 
in State Houses that form the lobby, which word 
is defined by Webster to mean “‘an opening be- 
fore a room, or am entrance into a principal 
apartment, where there is considerable space be- 
tween that and the portico and vestibule.” 

——+o>—__—_. 
For the Companion. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF “GEN. 
GRANT.” 

My life has been a remarkable one; yet, as 
near as I can find out, I had been in existence 
several months before I began to show any 
signs of the greatness for which I have since 
been distinguished. 

My earliest remembrance is of a dark and 
gloomy pen, in which I was confined with sev- 
eral of my species. 

Through a knot-hole I could see the green 
earth and the blue sky, and was once foolish 
enough to attempt to jump through it, so great 
was my desire for liberty. The board proved to 
be harder than my head, however, and I fell 
back in a heap, on the floor. Worse still, one 
of my budding horns, then tender and pliable, 
received a twist from which it never recovered. 

Some persons have thought from this circum- 
stance, that I am descended from the cow with 
a crumpled horn, who tossed the maiden all 
forlorn; but it is a base slander. That cow had 
no pedigree at all; while I am proud to say I 
have Durham blood in my veins. 

I never knew that my hide differed from those 
of my companions, until one day I heard a lit- 
tle girl exclaim,— . 

“What a pretty creature! He is white all 
over!” 

The first time I went to the brook to drink, I 
looked in, and found it was just as she had said. 

With this little girl I became a great favorite, 
and it was through her that I soon after got my 
liberty. She delighted to romp in the fields 
with me, and to deck me with garlands of clov- 
er and buttercups. Through all the changes 
which have since befallen me, I have never for- 
gotten little Annie. 

My master required no labor of me; though 
all the steers of my own age were yoked in pairs, 
and made to drag carts and ploughs: Why I 
was so favored I could not divine, until at the 
age of five years I was taken toa fair in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. There I was the admiration of 
everybody, and finally took the prize. 

From this period my life was a series of tri- 
umphs, and I was carried from one city to an- 
other, throughout the loyal States. 

Sometimes I was so weary with my travels, 
and with the dust and excitement, that I hated 
the sound of the steam-whistle and envied those 
oxen who have nothing to do from year’s end to 
year’s end, but plough and ruminate—plough 
and ruminate. 

At such times, my patriotism was my sup- 
Port—for all this happened in war times, you 
know, and the money paid for a sight of me 
Went to aid the soldiers—bless them! 

_ Often, when ready to sink with fatigue, one 
sight of the “star-spangled banner,” or the 
sound of “Yankee Doodle” played by some pass- 
ing band, has revived my drooping spirits and 
inspired me with new devotion. 

Once I had‘the great honor of being owned by 
Abraham Lincola. He immediately presented 
me to the Sanitary Fair, at Boston, and it is 
among my proudest boasts, that here I realized 
the sum of four thousand dollars for my coun- 
try and my President. 

Ihave heen to Canada, and’ there was a plan 
of Sending me to Richmond with my illustrious 
compatriot and namesake, Gen. Grant; but the 
Plan miscarried, for which I was not sorry, as I 
had a presentiment that I should be assassina- 
ted, if I ever reached Richmond alive. 

Last fall there was a torchlight procession in 
Boston; in" honor of Gen. Grant and myself— 
Whose joint efforts have done so much to save 
the Union. I was placed in a triumphal chars 


‘have not grown much since. 


I must say that no people on earth know bet- 
ter how to appreciate and reward merit, than 
the Bostonians. 
In March, I was brought to Washington to at- | 
tend the Inauguration; but instead of greeting | 
me with a torchlight procession, there was a 
talk of having me barbecued. 
Sweet it is to die for one’s country, but still | 
sweeter to live for it. Thanks to President | 
Grant, my present owner, this base design was | 
not allowed to be executed, and from him I 
learn that I am soon to be sent to Illinois, to | 
rest on my laurels and live in clover. | 
I fondly anticipate the time when he, too, | 
shall quit the tumult of public life, and come to 
share my retirement. 
In closing I will state that, calf and ox, I have 
earned some fourteen thousand dollars, all of 
which has been given for the benefit of soldiers. 
I weigh three thousand six hundred and two 
pounds—that is, I did at the age of seven, and 
Every one of my 
hairs is white. My eyes are brown, and of a 
mild expression. F 
Whoever finds this paper, will do me a favor 
by sending it either to the Atlantic Monthly or 
the Youths’ Companion. I rather prefer the 
latter, and I wish I could have my portrait go 
with it. 
My crumpled horn may be a defect, but I by 
nomeans wish it omitted. Like Cromwell, I say, 
“Paint me as I am.” 
Cicero would not have the wart on his nose 
left out, when he sat for his portrait. 
Note TO THE REAQER.—I visited the great ox, 
and soon after, this paper came into my hands; in 
what way, it is not necessary to state; but I can cer- 
tify to the truth of most of it, and hasten to comply 
with the renowned General’s request. 
RutH CHESTERFIELD. 
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For the Companion. 
THE WOMAN AND THE HEN. 
cee A FABLE. 
A certain woman had a hen, they say, 
Which, for her grasping mistress, eggs did lay. 
No plebeian shell the yellow yolk did hold, 
The wall was made of shining, burnished gold. 


So, thinking that within a mass was stored, 
She killed the bird to find the hidden hoard; 
But, to her sorrow and amazement then, 
She nothing found—not in another hen. 


MORAL, 


This fable seeks to warn the covetous, 

Who, wishing greater riches, scorn the less; 
And, urged by greed, as in the fable told, 
They kill the bird that lays the eggs of gold. 
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SCALDING FOR INDEPENDENCE. 

Spunk is a good thing, but it is a poor rea- 
son to die for. Wags and lovers of mischief 
often take advantage of this trait, to play off 
mortifying and expensive jokes, but none but 
weak people will allow their independence to 
cost them more than it is worth: 


A ludicrous and amusing incident recently 
occurred in connection with the Gentile opposi- 
tion to Mormon authority. A man coming 
from the West stopped at the Hot Springs, just 
outside of the city, arid, having heard much of 
their medicinal properties, was about to bathe 
in one of them. : 

After he had disrobed, and just as he was 
about to plunge in, a stranger approached, and 
told him he could not bathe in that spring. 

The Western Gentile’s ire became aroused at 
once, and thinking that it was another instance 
of Mormon despotism, he immediately replied: 
I'll Jike to see old Brigham or any body stop 
me, and in he plunged, but he got out sooner 
than he got in, for it was a boiling spring. His 
anger against the Mormons had not permitted 
him to ask the stranger why he could not bathe 
there, but he was determined to show Brigham 
that he could not stop him from bathing there. 





COULDN’T WHIP HIM MUCH LONGER. 

Among the many droll things of the droll 
country of the droll Chinese, is the strength and 
length of the authority of parents over their 
children. A Chinese of forty years old, whose 
mother flogged him every day, shed tears in the 
company of one of his friends. “Why do you 
weep?” “Alas! things are not as they used 
to be. The poor woman’s arm grows feebler 
every day!” As the Chinese laws profess to 
date back to Ararat, this custom may be a relic 
of the days when boys like Shem, Ham and 
Japhet didn’t “come of age” till they were 
about fifty. 





———~—————— 


An OLD nEw Coat.—J. D. Giddings, of Lon- 
don, N. H., wears a coat, the cloth of which was 
spun and woven by his grandmother when she 
was sixteen years old. When her daughter was 
sixteen, the cloth was made over into a cloak 
for her. She is now ninety, and her son wears 
the same cloth in a coat, They don’t make 





jot, drawn by six white horses, 














2. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My /jirst is in tempest, but not in mad; 
My second is in merry, but not in glad; 
My third is in mitten, but not in g love; 
My jourth is in pretty, but not in love; 
My jifth is in well, but not in pump; 
My —t is in = not in jump; a 
My whole is something every person , an 
every person dislikes. ptr M. P. 
3. 
THE DIVIDED SQUARE. 
Divide this square into four equal ee 80 as to 
eigh 





obtain two dots in each division, an t in the 
centre. 
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4. 
My whole is a kind of food. Behead me, I am 
what everybody does. Behead me again, Tam a 
preposition. ALDEN. 

5. : 

My first, in sound, is a bird’s nickname; my second 
and third are pronouns; my fourth is three-quarters 
of what fashionable ladies like to do; my whole is an 
adjective that has been sadly perverted. 


6. - 
’Twas at my first I saw my wife, 
Yet she was then my second; 
Though my long score 
Behind the door 
There as my whole she reckoned. 





PICTURE PROVEBB, 


Conundrums, 


Why was Pharaoh’s daughter like a bill-discount- 
er? ause she got a little prophet (profit) out of 
the rushes on the banks. 

Why is a clock the most modest piece of furniture? 

use it covers its face with its hands, and runs 
down its own works. - ‘ 

Why do little birds in their nests agree? Because 
if they did not they would fall out. 

What is better than oped of mind in a railway 

dent? Absence of body. 

If you are not the head or tail of a donkey, what 
are you? Noend ofa donkey. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. The Youths’ Companion. 
2. ANSWER TO THE GRASPING LANDLORD. 





This cut shows how the wall could be built so as 
to inclose the eight pear trees, and exclude the eight 
apple trees. 5 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of the Companion have decided to 


offer the following prizes: 

For the best Illustrated Rebus...... $10.00 
For the best Poetical Puzzle........ -$10.00 
For the best Pictorial Puzzle of any 


kind other than a Rebus..........$10.00 


This offer will remain open until July ist. 
All puzzles sent in competition for the prizes are to 


be considered the property of the publishers, 

















These Presents will be given to the Fifty Sub- 
scribers who secure the Fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to the paper up to July Ist, 1869, 


1 Beautiful Parlor Organ. 

2 Sewing Machines. 

6 Gold Watches. 
12 Silver Watches. 
14 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
15 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to & PREMIUM 
for EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to sub- 
scribers who are the most successful in enlarging 
the circulation of the Companion. 


Make at least an endeavor to Obtain One. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premium given pays very handsomely for each new 
name, Thus ample compensation is received . for 
each subscriber obtained, and, in addition, a most 
gratifying PREsSENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 


The largest numbers of new names sent last year, 
by subscribers who secured Presents, were eighty- 
eight and eighty-one. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present was eleven. 

ad 











RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered 
for New Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by 
letter or otherwise, to this office. 


We give Premiums FoR new subscribers, not To new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Tot ComMPANIon and 
paying for it the full price, can then receive premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may secure. Payment must, 
of course, be made in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time 
and trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help 
us extend the circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we belicve in 
generous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured, 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year, It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, 80 as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they prefer, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premium or premiums to 
which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1 50. 
By carrier, $1 15. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of @ 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$8 50, payment in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made ber 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








Ker the Companion. 
COLLIE AND MAY. 
Our darlings, May and Collie, 
Our buds of summer days, 
Our birds with silvery voices, 
And gentle, loving ways; ~ 
Our gifts from God the Father, 
Who, holy, undefiled, 
Close by His throne of splendor, 
Leads many a little child. 
Our darlings—May, the merry, 
The witty and the wise; 
And Collie, true and tender, 
. * With love in lips and eyes; 
Our May, with’dancing footsteps, 
And fairy, winsome smiles, 
Our Collie, sweet and saint-like, 
With April tears and smiles. 


Our May with laughing speeches, 
And jests and repartee, 
Our Collie, pearl-like, shining 
With wealth of modesty ; 
Our May, with jewel-sparkle, 
Half woman-hearted, now; 
Our Collie, dream-like, moving 
With thoughtful, pensive brow. 
Our darlings, yet untainted 
By worldly lures and lays, 
Yet in the blessed sunshine 
Of girlhood’s early days, 
Uncaring for the future, 
Untroubled by the past, 
Seeing in visions only 
The joys that cannot last. 


O, angels, guard them.ever, 
Guide all their works and ways, 
Our birds with silvery voices, , 
Our buds of summer days; 
We cannot read their future, 
But in God's Joving care 
All tenderly we trust them, 
Our darlings, true and fair. 


+o 


AN AMUSING TRIP DURING THE 
WAR, 

We left Winchester in the stage coach for 
Strasburg, at ten e’clock at night, on the 25th of 
September, 1861. 

McG. and the girls were on the back seat, a 
Methodist clergyman, a soldicr and myself on 
the middle, and two soldiers and our maid Bet- 
sey on the front seat. 

As we were leaving the suburbs of the town, 
the driver drew up before a small house from 
which issued two women with a baby, two bas- 
kets, several bundles and a box. 

The gentlemen protested that they could not 
get in—there was no room. The woman with 
the baby said she would get in; she was 
“agwine to spend Christmas with her relations 
where she was borned and raised, and whar she 
had not been for ten years, and nobody had a 
better right to the stage than she had, and she 
was agwine, and Kitty Grim was agwine, too— 
she’s my sister-in-law—and so ig baby, ’cause 
baby never did see her relations in Strasburg in 
her life. So, Uncle Ben,” she exclaimed to the 
driver, “take my basket and box by you, and 
me, and Kitty, and baby, and the bundkes, and 
the little basket wall go inside.” 

All this was said amidst violent protestations 
from the men within, but, suiting the action to 
the word, she opened the door, calling, “Come 
Kitty,” got on the step and thrust her head in, 
saying, “If these gentlemen is gentlemen, and 
has got any politeness, they will git out and set 
with Uncle Ben, and let the ladies come inside.” 

A pause ensued. At last asubdued tone from 
the soldier on the middle seat was heard to say, 
“Madam, if you will get off the’ step, I will go 
out. 

“Very well, sir, and why didn’t you do that at 
first?” 

“And now,” said she, looking at a man on the 
front scat, “there’s anether seat by Uncle Ben; 
sposen you git out and let Kitty Grim have your 
scat; she’s bound to go.” 

The poor man quietly got out without saying 
a word, but the very expression of his back, as 
he got out of the coach, was subdued. 

“Now, Kitty, git in and bring the little basket 
and them two bundles, they won’t pester the la- 
dy much.” 

The door was closed, and the scene being over, 
the passengers shouted with laughter. 

Our heroine remained perfectly passive until 
we got to the picket post a mile from town. 

The driver stopped; a soldier came up for 
passes. 

She was thunderstruck—“Passes! passes for 
white folks! I never heard of such a thing! I 
aint got no pass; nuther has Kitty Grim!” I 
suggested to her to keep quict, as the best policy. 

Just at that’ time a Tennessce soldier had to 
confess that he had forgotten to get a pasport. 

“You can’t go on,” said the official, and the 
soldier got out. 


Presently the woman’s turn came. “Madam, 
your pasport, if you please.” 

“L aint got none; nuther is Kitty Grim; (that’s 
my sister-in-law) we aint agwine to git out, 
*cause we’s agwine to Strasburg to spend Christ- 
thas with my relations, and I aint been thar for 
ten years, and I never heard of white folks hav- 
ing to pay passes.” 

“But, madam,”’ began the official. 

“You needn’t but madam me, I aint agwine to 
git out, andI would like to sce the man that 
would put meout. This is a free country, and 
I’s agwine to Strasburg this night, so you might 
as well take your lantern out of my face.” 

“But, madam, my orders,” began the picket. 

“Don’t tell me nothin’ ’bout orders; and you 
needn’t think ’cause the Tennessee man got out, 
that I’s agwine to git out—’cause I aint. Aint 
I got three sons in the army, great sight bigger 
than you is? and they fit at Manassas, and they 
aint no cowards; nuther is their mother; and I 
aint agwine to get out this stage this night, but 
I’m agwine to Strasburg, whar I was borned 
and raised.” 

The poor man looked nonplussed, but with 
another effort, he began, “My dear madam;” 
“Taint none of your dear madams: I’s justa 
free white woman, and so is Kitty Grim, and 
we aint no niggers to get passes, and I’s gwine 
‘long this pike to Strasburg. Now I’s done talk- 
ing.” 

With this she settled herself on the seat, and 
leaned back with a most determined air; and the 
discomfited man shut the door amid peals of 
laughter from within and from without. 

In a few moments all was quict again, and all 
began to settle themselves for sleep, when the 
silence was broken by our heroine: 

“Kitty, is you sick?” 

“No,” said Kitty. 

“Well, it’s a wonder. Gentlemen, can’t you 
take Kitty’s seat and pive her yourn? She gits 
monstrous gick when she is riding with her back 
to the horses.” 

There was a deathlike silence, and my curios- 
ity was aroused to know how she would man- 
age this point. After a few moments she began 
again: “Kitty, is you sick ?” 

“No,” says Kitty, “not yit.” 

“Well, I do wish one of you gentlemen would 
give Kitty his seat.” 

Still no reply. 

All was becoming quiet again, when she raised 
her voice. 

“Kitty Grim, is you sick?” 

“Yes,” said Kitty, “just a little.” 

“T knowed it; I knowed she was sick; and 
when Kitty Grim gits sick, slre most in gineral 
flings up!” 

The effect was electric. 

“My dear- madam,” exclaimed both gentle- 
men, “take my seat, by all means take my 
seat.” 

The Methodist clergyman, being nearest, gave 
up his seat and took hers. The change was soon 
effected amid the’most uprearious laughter, all 
feeling that they were fairly out-gencralled the 
third time.—Ezchange. 





THE TABLES TURNED. 


One of the best practical jokes that we have 
heard of for a long while occurred some years 
since, in which two friends of the writer and a 
famous porker played a conspicuous part. 

The two young men in question were in charge 
of one of those large warchouses which stud so 
thickly the banks of the grand Erie Canal. 

The reader must be told that these warehous- 
es are built en a level with the ground and d:- 
rectiy on the canal, so that boats can load and 
unload without trouble. 

Now acertain porker greatly annoyed our 
young friends. He would watch his opportuni- 
ty when the outward doors werg left open, as 
they usually were in the daytime during the sca- 
son of navigation, and commit depredations 
within. 

Again and again had he been expelled, with 
a kick and a whack; but like human kind, 
warning and punishment were of no avail to 
porker in the face of such a temptation. 

Finally the young men’s patience was ex- 
hausted, and they went back from dinner on a 
certain day vowing to be revenyed; and they 
entered into a conspiracy to accomplish it. They 
would close all the doors opening landward, 
and compel him, after a severe cudgelling, to 
leap from the remaining open door into the ca- 
nal, 

—— armed themsclves with immense cudg- 
els. 

The graver and taller of the two was to race 
him round the course ard pound him to his 
heart’s centent, while the other, who was of 
small stature and exceedingly particular in his 
dress, was to stand before the door opening into 
the canal, for the purpose of administering a 
final tremendous whack as porker made the 
fatal leap. 

Round and round went porker and his pur- 
sner, amid shouts and blows, till the excitement 
became intense. The pursued at last waxed 
desperate, when the fivale was suddenly reached 





the injured one, who, taking his bearings with 
instinctive shrewdness, and regardless of the 
consequences, sprung for the open duor between 
the levs of its keeper; and before he had time 
to strike or even to think, porker and his would- 
be punisher were both plunged into the canal; 
one quietly making for the tow-path, none the 
worse for his bath, and the other calling lustily 
to his companion for help, and somewhat crest- 
fallen, as, with clothes bed:+bbled, and sudden- 
ly cooled off from fever heat by the trick played 
upon him, he again put his foot on terra firma. 
Our readers will agree with us that the hog 
rather outwitted our young friends, who do not 
care to be reminded of the occurrence. 


——_+oe—_—_—_——_——__ 
THE POWER OF A WORD. 


A mother, on the green hills of Vermont, was 

holding by the right hand a son, sixteen years 
old, mad with the love of the sea. And as she 
— by the garden gate one morning, she 
said,— 
“Edward, they tell me, for I never saw the 
ocean, that the great temptation of a seaman’s 
life is drink. Promise me, before you quit your 
mother’s hand, that you will never drink.” 

“And,” said he (for he told me the story,) “I 
gave her the promise, and I went the globe over, 
Calcutta and the Mediterranean, San Francisco, 
the Cape of Good Hope, the North and South 
Poles. I saw them all in forty years, and I 
never saw a glass filled with sparkling liquor 
that my mother’s form by the gate did not rise 
before me; and to-day I am innocent of the 
taste of liquor.” 


sinzle word? Yet that was not half. ‘“For,” 
said he, “yesterday there came into my count- 
ing room a man of forty years, and asked me,— 

“Do you know me?’ ‘ 

“ce No. 

“*Well,’ said he, ‘I was once brought into 
your presence on ship-boagd,drunk; you were a 
passenger, the captain kicked me aside, you 
took me to your berth, and kept me there till I 
had slept off the intoxication; you then asked 
me if I had a mother. I said I had never known 
a word from her lips. You told me of yours at 
the garden gate, and to-day I am master of one 
of the finest packets in New York; and I came 
to ask you to come and see me.’” 

How far that little Candle throws its beams! 
That mother’s word on the green hills of Ver- 
mont! O, God be thanked for the mighty 
power of a single word! . 


4@> 
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PUG AND THE POWDER-HORN. 


Authors generally think that the monkey race 
are capable of retaining lasting impressions. but 
their memory is remarkably tenacious when 
striking events call it into action. A monkey, 
which was permitted to run free, had frequently 
seen the man-servants in the great country kitch- 
en, with its huge fireplace, take down a powder- 
horn that stood on the chimney-picce, and throw 
a few grains inte the fire, to make Jemima and 
the rest of the maids jump and scream, which 
they always did on such occasions very prettily. 
Pug watched his opportunity, and when all was 
still, and he had the kitchen all to himself, he 
clambered up, got possession of the well-filled 
powder-horn, perched himself very gingerly on 
one of the horizontal wheels placed for the sup- 
port of saucepans, rizht over the warming ashes 
of an almost extinct wood fire, screwed.off the 
top of the horn and reversed it over the grate. 

The explosion sent him half-way up the 
chimney. Before he was blown up, he was a 
snug, trim, well-conditioned monkey as ever you 
would wish to see on 9 summer day; and came 
rdown a carbonated “nigger” in miniature, like 
an avalanche of burning soot. The weight with 
which he pitched upon the hot ashes, in the 
midst of the general flare-up, aroused him toa 
sense of hiscondition. Ile was missed for days. 
Hunger at last drove him forth, and he sneaked 
into the house close-singed, begrimed, and 
looking scared and ugly. He recovered with 
care; but, like some personages, he never got 
over the sudden elevation and fall, but became 
asadder if not a wiser monkey. If ever Pug 
forgot himself and was troublesome, you had 
only to take down a powder-horn in his pres- 
ence, and he was off to his hole like a shot, 
screaming and chattering his jaws like a pair of 
castancts. 





A NOBLE DEED. 


The following incident was related to the co- 
adjutor bishop of Newfoundland, by one of the 
survivors of the terrible storm on the Labrador 
in October last: 


A poor boy, whose name no one knows, but 
we may hope that it is in the Book of Life, 
found three little children, who, like himself, 
had been washed ashore from one of the many 
wrecks, wandering the dreary coast in the driv- 
ing sleet. Tey were crying bitterly, having 
been parted from their parents, and not know- 
ing whether they were drowned or saved. The 
poor lad took them to a sheltered spot, plucked 
moss for them, and made them a rude but soft 
bed, and then taking off his own coat to cover 
them, sat by them all the night long, soothing 
their terror until they fell asleep. In the morn- 
ing, leaving them still sleeping, he went in 
search of the parents, and to his great joy, met 
them looking for their children, whom they had 
given up for dead. He directed them where to 
find them and then went on himself, to find 
some place of shelter and refreshment. But 
when the parents were returning with their re- 
covered little ones, they found their brave pre- 





server lying quite dead upon the snow, and not 
far frem where they parted from him. The long 


by.a quick and sagacious move on the part of| exposure in his exhausted state was too much 


Was not that sweet evidence of the power of a., 


for his little strength, and having saved his lit. 
tle ch a stranger to them, as they to him 
—he lay down to die. 


LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE, 


“Granny, granny! the atr is full of canaries! 
it is, granny !—just like Miss Lily’s in the cage, 
—the cage, granny, that she rubbed my ose 
against because I just looked at it.”” Ard the 
kitten stood with. her back arched, her taj] 
straight up, and her eyes as bright as stars and 
as round as beads. , 

“Nonsense!” cried the old cat. 

“Well, then, they are butterflies; yes, they arg 
butterflies!” said kitty, lifting up one little paw 
for a start. 

“Butterflies in December!” said the old cat, 
contemptuously. 

“Then—then—then they are”—cried kitty; 
and off she scampered without ~ae to finish, 
and, jumping up to catch one, fell backwards 
over and over. : 

“They are nothing but dead leaves, granny!” 
she exclaimed, returning with an air of disap. 
pointment. 

“Of course they are dead leaves. I knew that,” 
said the old cat. 

“Did you? Then why didn’t you tell meso?” 
asked kitty, half affronted. 

“Because, my dear,” replied the old cat, “young 
— are apt to seta “yp oo value on what they 

ave some trouble in learning than on what 
they get for nothing.” 





AN “AWFUL” STORY. 


There was once an awful little girl who had 
an awful way of saying “awful” toevery thing, 
She lived in an awful house, in an awful street, 
in an awful village, which was an awful dis- 
tance from every other awful place. She went 
to an awful school, where she had an awful 
teacher, who gave her awful lessons out of aw- 
ful books. Every day she was so awful hun 
that she ate an awful amount of food, so that 
she looked awful healthy. Her hat was awful 
smal and her feet were awful large. She wert 
toan awful church, and her minister was an 
awful preacher. When she took an awful walk 
she climbed awful hills, and when she got awful 
tired she sat down under an awful tree to rest 
herself. In summer she found. the weather aw- 
ful hot, and in winter awful cold. When it 
didn’t rain, there was an awful drought, and 
when the awful drought was over, there was an 
awful rain. So that this awful girl was all the 
time ir an awlul state, and if she don t get over 
saying “awful” about every thing, | am afraid 
she will, by-and-by, come to an awiul end. 


+4>> 
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THE SCOFFER CHANGED. 


When Whitefield was preaching at Exeter, a 
man who was present had filled his pockets 
with stones, intending to throw them at the 
preacher. Le heard the first prayer with a 
tience, meaning to wait till the sermon. No 
sooner was the text announced, than he pu'led 
out a stone; but God sent the sword into liis 
heart. The stone soon fell to the ground, and 
after the sermon, the man went up to White 
field, confessing his intention, and saying, “Sir, 
I came here intending to give a broken head, 
but God has given me a broken heart.” The 
man efarwents became an.eminent Cliristian. 











NOVELTY IN THE MOLASSES TRADE, 


Potatoes, corn, books, and other articles are 
said to be carried in bulk, when, instead of be- 
ing putin boxcs or barrels, they are thrown in 
a heap into the wagon or ship that is to carry 
them. Who would suppose that niolasses could 
ever be carried in bulk? An iron brig is being 
constructed in Boston for this purpose. She 
will be provided with seven ruund tanks, each 
containing 13,000 gallons, A powerful steam 
pump will be set going when the swect cargo 18 
to be emptied, and when the vessel reaches her 
wharf in Boston she will tind a tank ready built 
to reccive it all. 


WRETCHEDNESS OF LIVING WITHOUT 


WORK. 
In the prison at Bourges, France, is a prison 





er aged about forty, who has never done a day’s 
work, and is now undergoing his eighth sen- 
tence for begging. He has tattooed ou his right 
arm this summary of his view of existence: 
“The past has deccived me; the present tor 
ments me; the future terrifies me.” 


A striking testimony to the misery, and mom 
al and mental dyspepsia of shiftlessness. 


~>> 


Mr. Eprror,—In the Youths’ Companion for 
March 18th was the following conundrum :— 
“Who is the shortest man mentioned in the Br 
ble? Knee-high-miah.” 


Nehemiah I know was not very tall, 
But before him was one who was shorter than all, 
And I think you will find you're mistaken quite, 
For Bildad, Job’sfriend, was but a Shoe-beight, (Shu- 
hite.) - 
Yours truly, 


~<+2>> 
+> 


A Goop Retort.—An Athenian who was 
lame in one foot, on joining the. army, being 
laughed at by the soldiery en account of 
lameness, said, “I came here to fight, not 
run.” 


Ir was a golden query of Dr. Franklin in i 
swer to one of the importunate letters of T? 
Paine, “that if men were so wicked with 





E. B. KELLOGG. 








ion, what would they be without it?” 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion. 
A PROUD MOTHER. 


Ten little chickens all hatched in one nest! 
‘Was ever an old mother biddy so blest? 
Ten little chickens in jackets of down, 

The prettiest darlings e’er seen in the town. 


Ten little chickens! all tumbling about, 
Crawling into the nest, and then tumbling out, 
Trying to stand on. their little pink feet, 
Peeping so loudly for something to eat. 


What shall I give them? there’s nothing in sight 

Only some egg shells I left here last night; 

How shall I feed them? I’m sure I don’t know; 

Ah! here comes the mistress; she’s bringing some 
dough. 


0, my! how they eat! and still crying for more— 
Were ever ten chickens so hungry before? 

And look! only see! cluck, cluck, there they go, 
Heels over head tumbling into the dough. 


Ten little chickens! now who would have thought 

That ten simple eggs would such wonders have 
wrought? 

How shall I ever provide for them allt 

Cluck! cluck! they must scratch for themselves— 
that’s all. . 


Why, there’s neighbor “‘Bantam,”’ just over the way,” 
Who scratches for one little chicken all day; 

Now I shal do no more than what she has done, 

And my ten will thrive just as fast as her one. 


Cluck! cluck! little chickens, ’tis time you had rest, 

Your bed is all ready right under my breast; 

Peep! peep! yes, I know it, you're tired, poor things, 

Cluck! cluck! now all cuddle right under my wings. 
Aunt CLARA. 


44> 
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For the Companion. 
“OSSIE.” 





A friend sends us a long account of his little 
boy “Ossie,” and his amusements.. Wecan find 
toom only for a very small part of the letter, 
but think some of the youngest of our -readers 
(“our listeners,” perhaps would be better) will 
tolike hear about him: 

He has four horses; not real, live horses, 
but wooden ones—that is, three of them are 
wooden, but the smallest is of tin, and is called 
“Charlie.” 

The largest is a rocking-horse, called “Moro.” 

Besides these, he has a wheelbarrow, and 
Wagon, and train of cars, and a steamboat. 

At one time, he is a famous “circus rider;” 
at another, he is a “milkman.” 

He and Mary will play “hidyhoop,” or pop- 
corn, or boil potatoes in a tin cup, all day long. 

He knows a great number of songs and 
Speeches, some of which I will try to write as 
tearly asTam able, after his style of singing 
or declajming them. 

He sings one of them, something as follows: 

“Sin’ son’ 
Froe en’ toner eects eo in pie 
Pie ‘dan ba’, birds ‘dan sin’ 
Wha’ pitty di’, set ‘fore tin’. 
n’ in parla’, tountin’ ou’ money, 
Teen’s in titchen, eatin’ b’ead an honey, 
ai’s in darden, hangin’ ou’ tlothes, 
Lon’ tum backbird, an’ ni’ off her.nose.” 
You all know “Yankee Doodle;” but yon 
= know how he sings it. It isin this man- 


“Yantee Doodoo, tame to town, 
’Pon a litty pony, 

Tuck a fevver in he hat, 

An’ tall ewony.”” 


These are not half of his songs, but I must 
be two of his speeches for you. This is the 


“You tarce one of m 
To "peak in Tubiie. ona oo Aaa 
Shou’ I chance fa’ below, 
‘Motnes and Ci’ro.”’ 
This is the second: 
1 ‘ell you ‘tory, ‘bou’ Johnny Mory, an’ now my 
I cite, Jack na bi d 
‘bou’ an’ ver, and now 
my ’tory done.” : 


He mounts his little chair and declaims with a 


and then hands his hat around (or any hat he 
sees first, whether it be his or not) for “‘moneys,” 
to buy “tanny.” - W. A. B. 


—~t>> 
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NOT WILLING TO LEARN His 
OWN FAULTS. 


A FABLE. 


Paddle, my lady’s lap~log, and Tom, her favor- 
ite cat, had long entertaincd feelings of jealousy 
and envy towards each other; but at last they 
made it up, and azreed to be fricnds. Instead 
of snapping at Tom to make him go farther 
from thefire, that he might have the very front, 
Paddle would merely nudge him gently along, 
looking amiably at him at the same time; and 
Tom, though he wouldu’t give way an inch far- 
ther than he was obliged, made no warlike dem- 
onstrations, sush as putting up his back and 
swelling his tail. 
“I think, dear friend,” said Paddle, one day, 
(not being yet quite satisfied with the deference 
paid to him by his companion,) ‘‘we fail to show 
the reality of our regard to eaeh other in one re- 
spect. 
“What is that?” asked Tom. 
“We are not candid with each other as to our 
mutual faults. Don’t you think it would great- 
ly improve us both if we acted the part of hon- 
est reprovers to each other?” 
“1 don’t know but what it might,” said Tom. 
“Be assured of it,” said Paddle; “and, that 
we may no longer neglect one of the most sacred 
duties of friendship, let us begin this very day.” 
“Witk all my heart,” said Tom; “and, that 
being the case,do you know I’ve often thought 
that when you”— 
“Hush!” said Paddle; “every thing in order. 
You know, dear, I am older than you. I may 
say I reinember you a kitten; so let'me give you 
the benetit of my observations first.” 
“Very well,” said Tom. “I’m ready.” 
“Well, then, first, dear,” said Paddle, “cou are 
too fond of the front of the fire, aud sit in such 
a wav before it, that [ am obliged to have re- 
course to many gentle hints before I can induce 
you to move. In the next place, dear, when we 
go to dinner, \ou invariabl+ try 
nicest pieces, which 1 look upon as indelicate.: 
In the third place’— 
“When will m. turn be?” interrupted Tom. 
“Stop!' said Paddle; “I haven’tdone.” And 
he went on to enumcrate several other infirm- 
ities in Tom s character, the exhibition of which 
he considered in some way to affect his own 
comfort. 
Tom, with some effort, contrived to wait it all 
out, and then asked, “Pra , is that all?” 

“All I can think of at present,” said Paddle. 

“Then, ’ said Tom, drawing himself up, “in 
the first place’ — 

“Thanx you,” said Paddle, interrupting him. 
“You must excuse my staying now. I hope 
you ll improve upon what I ve said to you; but 
[ have an engagement, and caunot stop any 
longer this time.” 
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THE BOY WHO DON’T CARE. 


“James, my son, you are wasting your time 
playing with that kitten, when you ought to be 
studying your lesson. You will get a bad mark 
if you don’t study,” said Mrs. Mason to her 
son. 

“f don’t care,” replied the boy, as he contin- 
ued to amyse himself with the gambols of Spot, 
his pretty little kitten. . 

“But you ought to care, my dear,” rejoined 
the lady, with a sigh. “You will grow up an 
iguorant, good-for-nothing man, if you don’t 
muke a good use of your opportunities.” 

“1 don’t care,” said James, as he raced into 
the yard after his amusing playmate. : 

“Don’t care will be the ruin of that child,” 
said Mrs. Mason to herself. “I must teach him 
a lesson that he will not easily forget.” 

Guided by this purpose, the lady made no 

rovisions for dinner. When noon arrived, her 
Pie boy rushed into the house as usual, shout 
ing,— 

“Mother, I want my dinner!” 

“1 don’t care,” replied Mrs. Mason, very calm- 
ly, working on with her needle, without look- 
ing up. 

“’m very hungry, mother,” rejoined the lad. 

“J don’t care,” repeated Mrs. Mason. 

James was puzzled. His mother had never so 
treated him before. Iler words were strange 
words for her to use, and her manner was so 
cold that he couldn’t understand what it meant. 
He was silent for awhile, and then he spoke 
again. 

“Mother, I want something to eat.” 

“7 don’t care,” was the cool reply. 

“But recess will soon be over, mother, and T 
shall starve if I don’t get some dinner,” urged 
James. 

“[ don’t care.” 

This was too much for the boy toendure. Te 
burst into tears. His mother, seeing him fairly 
subdued, laid down her work, and calling him 
a ys side, stroked his, hair very gently and 
said,— 

“My son, I want to make you feel the folly 
and sin of the habit you have of saying ‘I 
don’t care.’ Suppose I did not really care for 
you, what would you do for your dinner, for 
clothing, for a nice home, for education? You 
now see that I must either care for you, or you 
must suffer very seriously. And if you must 
suffer through my lack of care for you, don’t 
you think you will also suffer if you don’t care 
for yougself? I hope, therefore, you will cewse 
saying ‘I don’t care,’ and learn to be a thought- 
ful hoy, caring for my wishes and your owi: du- 
ties. 

James had never looked on his evil habit in 
this lizht before. He promised to do better, 








many gestures and shakes of the head, 











to rake the]. 


and after receiving a piece of pie, went off to | aud best Knitting Machine ever invented. 


NEW JUVENILES 
JUST PUBLISHED | 


LEE & SHEPARD........0++++++-BOstone 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 


By Lewis Carrou. l2zmo. Tinted paper. 42 Tl- 
lustrations. Cloth...: 


This is an exact reprint of this very popular 
English Juvenile, and in paper, print, binding, and 
illustrations, equal to the eriginal. 


Dotty Dimple at School. 


By Sornie May, author of “Little Prady " &e. 
Sime. UWlasteaed. .....cccccccccccccceces cecceevece 


Being the Fifth volume of 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 
To be completed in six volumes. Illustrated. 
Per volume, 75 cts. 


Salt Water Dick. : : 


By Mar Mayxenrina. 16mo. Ilustrated........ 100 
Being the Fitth volume of 


IHELPING-HAND SERIES. 


To be completed in six volumes. Illustrated. 
Per volume, $1 00. 
The Ark of Elm Island. 


By Rev. Eniuan Ke.toce. 1émo. Tilustrated.. 12 
Being the Third volume of c 


ELM ISLAND STORIES, 


A NEW SERIES FOR GIRLS. 


Proverb Series. 


By Mus. M. E. BRADLEY and Miss Kats J. Neer. 
To be completed in six voluines. Three volumes 
now ready. Iémov. Illustrated. Per vol....... 1 00 
COMPRISING: 
Birds of a Feather. 
Fine Feathers eo not Make Fine Birds. 
Hand is that Hand Dues. 





- OLIVER OPTICS NEW STORY, 
ON TIME; 
—OoR— 
The Captain of the Ucayga Steamer. 
Just commenced in No. 118 
OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE, 
In the same number are published steel portraits of 
President Grant & Vice President Colfax, 


A full page illustration of the Inauyuration of Gen. 
Grant, A New Dialogue, Stories, Puzzles, Rebusses, &c. 

Published weekly at $2 50 per year; $1 25 for 6 months; 
6 cents per number. 


LEE & SITEPARD, Pustisuers, Boston. 
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PERSISTENT. 


EVAN’S 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


JUDICIOUS. 


patrons such papers as will repay their investment, and 
OFFERS INDUCEMENTS 
superior to any heretofore obtainable . 


TO ADVERTISERS 
—BY— 


SENDING THEIR ORDERS TO 


the country, whose aggregate circulation is at least 
2,800,000 Each Issue. 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 
_ ©. Cc BVANS, 
106 Washington Street, Boston. 


Is conducted on the principle of recommending to its 


106 Washington Street......Boston, Mass. 


Our new circular, containing a list of 100 of the 
Very Best Newspapers and Magazines in 


Announcement. 


GRAND OPENING! 
CUSHMAN & BROOXS 
Have opened their New and Spacious Store, 


Nos. 37 and 39 Temple Place, . . » Boston, 


and offer to the public a very Attractive Stock of 
ENTIRELY FRESH AND NEW 


SPRING GOODS, 


in the importation of which, as well as in the gelection from 
the home market, the greatest care has been exercised to 
obtain such goods as will be distinguished for their cle- 
gance of style, richness of quality, and the latest and 
most desirable designs—thus rendering each Department 
of their Store replete with the newest and most faushiona- 
ble “Style of Goods,"* which will be offered at such prices 
aa will meet with the approval of purchasers—all of 
whom are respectfully invited to call and inspect the 
Stock now offered. 


The Embroidery and Lace Department 
WILL CUNSIST OF 
Real and Imitation Thread Laces; 
Black Frenchand English “ 
Black Malta - 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs) 
” Linen Sets; 


Valenciennes Lace Hdkfs., &c., (to which particular 
attention is called); : 


A beautiful variety of Scarfs, Veils and Veil Goods 
Hemstitched Hdkfs., Ladies; : 
Geutlemen’s, 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
87 and 89 Temple Place 


The Ribbon Department 
‘will consist of every width and color of 


Silk Ribbons; Satin Ribbons; 
Corded Taffetas; 
Plaid and Stripe Sash Ribbons, in every va 
riety of shade and color; 
Paris Flowers; Straw Goods, &c. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
87 and 89 Temple Place. 


The White Goods and Housekeeping Dep’ts 


will be fifed with Domestic Goods (all of which will be 
Offered, at retail, at manufacturers’ lowest prices.) 


FRENCH AND ENGLISII Swiss Book Nainsvoks, Cam- 
brics, dacuncts, Cambric Stripe and Cheek Hair Cords, 
Hair Cord Check, Victoria Lawns, Linen Lawn, Pillow 
Linen, Table Cloths, ‘Table Damask, Napkins, Doy'lics, 
Piano Covers, Towels, Huckabuck Towelling, en 
Stair Coverings, &c. ° 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
87 and 39 Temple Plcae, 


The Hosiery and Glove Department 


will be complete with a full line of ENGLISH, FREN' 

GERMAN and AMERICAN HOsli RY, of every Kin 
and size; with alsv @ very large line uf GLOV&S for 
Spring Wear. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
87 and 39 Temple Place, 


The Dress Trimming and Small Ware Dep't 


will contain every variety of DRESS TRIMMINGS (ine 
cluding the new style of FLU1LED RIBBUNS), Small - 
Vares, Thread Store Goods, French and German Cor- 
sets, Skirts, Sun Shades, Parasols, Sun Umbrellas, Paris 
Kid Gloves, &c. ls—iw 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
New Scale Pianos, 
GRAND, PARLOR-GRAND AND SQUARE. 


35 Premiums Awarded our Pianos! 
23 First Premiums! 
® First Premiums for 


Best Grands and Parlor-Grands, 


—aT— 

Boston. Cincinnati, Ohio. Halifax, U. 8. 

Syencune, N.Y. . New York. Trenton, N. J. 
friford, Coun. ~ York, Pa. Philadelphia. 





Newbern, N. C. Worcester, Mass. Sandusky, O. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. Harrisburg, l’a. Lowell, 


EVERY INSTRUMENT IS WARRANTED 
FOR MIVE YEARS. 





WANTED-AGENTS.. 
$75 to $200 per Month, every where, male and female. 
SFNSE FAMIL) SEWING MACHINE, 


any machine that will sew a stronger, mor beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. 1t mikes the “*Elasiu Lock 
.. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cdnnot be puticd opens without tearing it. We pay 
Agents trom $75 to $210 per month and expenses, ora 
commission from whict twice that amount can be made, 
Adjress, RECOMR & ©O, PITTSBURGH, PA., SI. 
LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
paiming off worthless cast-irun machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Oursis the oniv geenuine and really 
practical cheap hine m fs ed. i4—llw 
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DO, YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Men and Boys Making Money. 


Some boys make $2 per week beside attending school. 
Prices of Printing Otiices, $15, $0, $30. Send tor a circu- 
arto Lowe Press Cou., Nu. 20 Water St., Boston. 
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WANTED--AGENTS to sell the American 
Kyittixe Macuixe. Price, $25. The ——. cheapest 
it knit 20,000 

tches per minute. beral indocemente to Agents. 








school, a wiser if not a better boy.—s. 8. Advo- 
cate. ° 


to muvuuce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 

‘E. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, feli. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embrvider in a most superio: manner. Priceonly $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 81000 fot 


Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange for new. lus 
trated Catalogue seut free to any address. 


Warerooms, 272 Washington Street, Boston 
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THE NEW METHOD 








Address AMERICAN KNITTING NE CO., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. . lt—-hw 


For the Piano Forte, 

By WILLIAM MASON, (the distinguished pianist,) 
and E. 8. HOADLY, is a great improvement upon all 
previous works, and is used and recommended as such by 
the best teachers. It preserves what was valuable in 
previous books, and adds many new features. It is the 
only modern Piano Forte Instructor published, present- 


ing the technics of modern Piano Forte playing. Itis . 


easier to teach and learn from, and secures more rapid 
and thorough progress than any other book. Noteacher 
of the Piano Forte can afford to do without its aid. Itis 
the best book for beginners and the best for thuse whe 
have made progress. rice, $4. To facilitate its exami 
nation by teachers, we will, until July lst, send a single 
copy to any teacher of the Piano Forte, by mail, postage 
paid, for half price, ‘wo dullurs. An editiun is published 
with Zuropean Fingering, and one with AMERICAN Fin- 
GEEING. Published by 
‘ MASON BROTHERS, 

ms Tremont St:, Boston........596 Broadway, New York 
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.THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 














The oy of the Companion is $1.50 a year,- 
strictly in advance. - 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
= MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

lass. 








For the Companion. 
SELECTION FOR DECLAMATION. 
Robert Emmet's Last Words, 

Robert Emmet, a young Irish enthusiast and 
revolutionist, was born in Dublin, 1780. 

He entered Trinity College, where he made 
himself conspicuous, both by the brilliancy of 
his talents and the ardency of his feelings, but 
was finally expelled for avowing himself a re- 
publican. 

He became a member of the society of United 
Irishmen, whose object was to make Ireland an 
independent republic, and took a prominent 
part in the revolution of 1798. 

The republicans having failed in their efforts 
for independence, Emmet fled to France. 

He goon returned seoretly to Dublin, reorgan- 
ized the insurgents, and originated a plot to 
seize the fortifications of the city. The revolu- 
tionists lacked the daring and enthusiasm of 
their leader, and were repulsed and dispirited at 
the first onset. 

Emmet fled to the Wicklow Mountains, and 
might have eluded the authorities, but for a cir- 
cumstance as romantic as it proved melancholy. 

He was deeply in love with a young lady by 
the name of Curran, the daughter of the elo- 
quent and famous Dublin barrister. He deter- 
mined to steal back to the city, and hold one 
more interview with her before he fled from his 
native country. He went back, was discovered, 
arrested, tried and convicted as a traitor, and 
sentenced to death. 

His last address to the court was one of deep 
pathos. His sentence was carried into effect, 


- 


ten. 


say—I am going to my cold and silent grave; | 
my lamp of life is nearly extinguished; my | 
race is run; the grave opens to reccive me, and 

I sink into its bosom. Ihave but one request 

to ask at my departure from this world—it is 

the charity of its silence. Let no man write my 

epitaph; for as no man who knows my motives 

dares now vindicate them, let not prejudice or 

ignorance asperse them. Let them and me re- 

pose in obscurity, and my tomb remain unin- 

scribed, until other times and other men can do 

justice to my character. .When my country 

takes her place among the nations of the earth. 

then, and not till then, let my epitaph be writ- 

I have done.” HEZEKIAH. 








VARIETY. 





CRIPPLED JANE, 

4 MOTHER'S LAMENT. 
They said she might recover, if we sent her down to the 
But that is for rich men's children, and we knew it could 


not be; 

So she lived at home in the Lincolnshire Fens, and we 

saw her, day by day, 

Grow pale, and stunted, and crooked; till her last chance 

ied away. 

And now /'m dying; and often, when you thought that I 

moaned with pain, 

I was moaning a prayer to Heaven, and thinking of Crip- 

pled Jane. ? 

Folks will be kind to Johnny; his temper is merry and 
ght; 

With so much love in his honest eyes, and a sturdy sense 


And no one could quarrel with Susan; so pious, and 
meek, and mild, 


And near! , 38 wise as a woman, for all she looks such a 


child! 
But Jane will be weird and wayward; fierce, and cun- 


ning, and hard; 
She won't believe she’s a burden, be thankful, nor win 
regard. 


God have mercy upon her! God be her guard and guide! 

How will strangers bear with her, when, at times, even / 

felt tried ? 

When the ugly smile of pleasure goes over her sallow 
‘ace 

And the feeling of health, for an hour, quickens her lan- 
g 3 . 

When with dwarfish strength she rises, and plucks, with- 


a selfish hand, 

The busiest person near her, to lead her out on the land; 

Or when she sits in some corner, no one’s companion or 
care, 

Huddled up in some darksome passage, or crouched on a 
step of the stair; 

While far off the children are playing, and the birds sing- 
ing loud in the sky, 

And she looks through the cloud of her headache, to 
scowl at the passers-by. 

I die—God a pity upon her!—how happy rich men 

st 


For they said she might have recovered—if-we sent her 
down to the sea. 
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CRUMBS IN PARIS. 

It has been said you hardly know what you 
eat when you are obliged to buy it ready made; 
there are so many shrewd and mousing money 
pickers who live by fixing up filth into food: 


The Revue des Deux Mondes has some curi- 
ous statements respecting the consumption of 
Paris. In the large lyceums and schools of 
Paris, boys are generally very wasteful; they 
will throw away half the bread they get for 
lunch, tread upon it, kick it into the gutter, ink 
it, &c. None of these fragments are lost; the 
servants sell them to certain dealers who are 
called boulangers en vieux, and turn their ac- 
quisitions to good account. They first pick out 
the tolerable pieces, which they heat in an oven 
and then rasp clean; thu. prepared, these bits 
reappear in the market in the shape of toast for 
soup. Most of the croutons (crusts) cut into 
lozenges and served on the tables of the rich, 





and he was hanged in-Dublin. At the time of 
his death, he was about the age of twenty-three. 
Emmet was an intimate friend of that sweet 
musician and poet, Thomas Moore. ‘Two of the 
Irish melodies by Moore, have direct, and sever- 
al have indirect reference to the fate of Emmet. 
Seldom has poetry sung sweeter strains than 
in the little ballad in allusion to Miss Curran, 
commencing ,— 
“She is far from the land where her lost hero sleeps.” 
Emmet’s last words to the court, beginning, 
“Let no man write my epitaph,” is thus tender- 
ly echoed in verse, by his friend Thomas Moore: 
“O breathe not his name, let it slee 
Where, cold and unhonored, his relics are laid; 


Sad, silent and dark be the tears that we shed, 
As the night-dew that falls on the grass o’er his head. 


“But the night-dew that falls, though in silence it 


in the shade, 


weeps, 
Shall ae with verdure the grave where he 
sleeps ; 
And the tear that-~we shed, though in silence it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory dear in our souls,”’ 


The following is the peroration of Emmet’s 
last address to the court: 


“If the spirit of thé illustrious dead partici- 
pate in the concerns and cares of those who 
were dear to them in this transitory life—O, 
ever dear and venerated shade of my departed 
father, look down with scrutiny upon the con- 
duct of your suffering son, and see if I have, 
even for a moment, deviated from those princi- 
ples of morality and patriotism which it was 
your care to instil into my youthful mind, and 
for which I am now to offer up my life. My 


lords, you seem impatient for the sacrifice; the, 
blood for which you thirst is not congealed by 
the artificial terrors which surround your vic- 
tim; it circulates warmly and unrufiied through 
the channels which God created for nobler pur- 
poses, but which you are bent to destroy fer 

urposes so grievous, that they cry to Heaven. 

¢ ye patient. Ihave but few- words more to 


with spinach, have no other origin. As for the 
| dirty crumbs and refuse left after the picking, 

they are pounded in a mortar and sold to butch- 
| ers as chapelure, with which they cover their 
; cutlets and knuckles of ham. The really filthy 

remainder, which is too bad even for chapelure, 
is blackened over a fire, pounded, and then 
mixed up with honey aromatized with a few 


an opiate for the toothache. 
a os 
A TUNE WITH TWO NAMES. 


the Pope. 
the following shows: ‘ 


commenting on the subsidence of a feeling of 
hatred towards England in this country, re- 
marks that he “happened this year to be at 
Bunker’s Hill on Bunker’s Hill day, and listened 
to a militia band at the foot of the monument 
peacefully playing ‘God save the King,”along 
with some popular waltzes,’ and tells us what 
were his feelings on that occasion. The fact for 
which he contends is no doubt true, but it is 
hardly proved by a company of Americans list- 
ening peacefully to the air of “America,” ata 
patriotic celebration. - 
—_——__»>—_—_ 
“*SOCIATED WITH SHEEPS.” 


“O, ma! see Bill Smith going up the street. 


Don’t he look just like a rowdy 
those he associates with.” 
she has made an impression. 


A few days after, papa says to mamma,— 
“There goes Joe 


drops of essence of peppermint; this is sold as 


Our national air of “America” is merely the 
old English tune of “God save the King,” newly | 1 town, but one!” . 
adapted, but Americans, when they sing it, 
think as little of the king or queen as they do of 
Englishmen not well-informed do, 
however, make mistakes when they hear it, as 


A correspondent of the ‘Pall Mall Gazette, 


the ground, as usual. I wonder what makes 
him always have such a sheepish look?” 

“I knows!” shouted little Johnny, from the 
corner; “‘it’s because he ’sociated with sheeps 
when he was a little boy. Ma says so.” 


pe ee 
ROYAL LESSON ON HUMANITY. 


Queen Caroline, wife of George the Second, 
being informed that her eldest daughter (after- 
wards Princess of Orange) was accustomed, at 
going to rest, to employ one of the ladies of the 
court in reading aloud to her till she should drop 
asleep, and that on one occasion the princess 
suffered the lady, who was indisposed, to con- 
tinue the fatiguing duty till she fell down ina 
swoon, determined to inculcate on her daughter 
a lesson of humanity. 

The next night the queen, when in bed, sent 
for the princess, and commanded her to read 
aloud. 

After some time, her royal highness began to 
be:tired of standing, and paused, in hopes of re- 
ceiving an order to be seated. 

“Proceed,” said her majesty. 

In a short time a second pause seemed to plead 
for rest. 

“Read on,” said the queen, again. 

The princess again stopped, and again re- 
ceived an order to proceed, till at length, faint 
and breathless, she was forced to complain. 
“Then,” said the excellent parent, “if you 
thus feel the pain of this exercise for one even- 
ing only, what must your attendants feel, who 
do it every night? - Hence learn, my daughter, 
never to indulge your own ease, while you suffer 
your attendants to endure unnecessary fatigue.” 


sci anica 
ANECDOTE OF MR. LINCOLN. 


A gentleman visiting him for the first time, 
had heard that no one could tell a story to Old 
Abe without reminding him of another. Desir- 
ing to hear one of Mr. Lincoln’s stories, he re- 
lated an anecdote to the then Chief Magistrate, 
for the purpose of drawing him out. After he 
had concluded, Mr. Lincoln, who se: med to di- 
vine the object of his guest, studied awhile, and 
then said, with a droll twinkle of his eye, “Well, 
I believe that don’t remind me of any thing.” 


Witty men who-use their wit for a purpese, 
are rarely caught showing it in mere exploits to 


make men laugh. 
—_—_—__o—___—__ 


DON’T WAKE THE BABY. 
Baby sleeps, so we must tread 
Softly round her little bed, 

And be careful that our toys 
Do not fall and make a noise. 


Play and talk, but whisper low, 
Mother wants to work, we know, 
That when father comes to tea, 
All may neat and cheerful be. 


———_.——_——_ 


“Must Pray 1T ALL OuT To-Nicut.”—Con- 
fess to God every day, and you can’t sin half so 
easily. 
Some bad boys tried to persuade a little boy 
to play truant. 
“No, no, I cannot,” said he. 
“Why? now why?” they asked. 
“Why?” answered the boy; “because if I do, 
I shall have to pray it all out at my mother’s 
knee to-night.’ 
“O, well,” they said, “in that casé you had 
better not go.” 

nO ae 


HOLLeRIN’ TO BE HEARD.—“Ta-toes/” cried 
a necro peddler in Richmond. 
“Hush dat racket! you distracts de whole 
neighborhood;” came from a colored dame in a 
doorway. 

“You kin hear me, kin you?” 
“Hear you! [ kin hear you a mile.” 
“All right. I’s hollerin’ to be heard — ta- 


yp? 


toes ! 
———__>—__—__ 


A GENTLEMAN travelling in a neighboring 
State, asked his landlady if there was a high 
school in the town. The lady hesitatingly re- 
plied, as if she did not know what he meant, 
“Not very.” But seeing by the expression of 
her guest’s face that something -was wrong in 
her answer, added, ‘“‘The school that our Tom 
goes to is pretty h'gh—it’s on the highest hill 


Deacon C— had an Irish girl who was de- 
cidedly verdant. The deacon was building a 
wood-house on ground which inclosed a wel. 

“An’ sure,” said the Milesian help, “are yez 
going to move the well?” Observing a smile 
on the deacon’s face, she added, “Ah! what a 
big fooll am! Sure, ivery drap o? wather wud 
run out a movin’ it!” 9 


fect,” said a doctor to a young lady. 


you, doctor?” inquired the lady. 


of wood. 
off the multiplication table. 


“ALL bitters have a heating tendency or ef- 


“You will except a bitter cold morning, won’ 


A nen in Lowell has laid an egg with a plain 
figure 6 on the small end, as if cut from a block 
That hen had evident.y been dining 


Heavy Reapine.—A book has been made 


DR SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM contains the choic- 
est medicines that are found so efficacious in treating 
Bowel Complaints. It has also very important proper. 
ties by which the patient is relieved of the fever usually 
accompanying serious disturbance of the system. 





DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY is “g 
combination and a form indeed” for healing and curing 
diseases of the throat, lungs and chest. It cures a cough 
by loosening and cleansing the lungs, and allaying irrita- 
tion; thus removing the cause, instead of drying up ‘he 
cough and leaving the disease behind. 18—-lw 





Special Announcement. 
WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR: 


Fifty Years Old in May, 1869; 


THE OLDEST RELIGIOUS FAMILY PAPER 
IN THE WORLD: (except one,) 


Having, inclusive of a strong editorial corps, the ablest 

writers of the Old World and the New, among its regular 

contributors and correspondents : 

Being of larger size, and with a far larger outlay than 

any other weckly of the great Denomination which more 
articularly it represents, or than any similar journal of 

New England. 


NEW SERIAL. 


GEMS OF THE BOG, by Mrs. Jane Dunbar 
Chaplin, a powerfully written Serial, now drawing toa 
c!ose, will be followed by another from the same writer, 
commencing May 6th, the characters and incidents of 
which will be laid in the South during the late war. 


B Months for $150; 14 Months for $3 00, 


That thousands in all parts of the land may become ac- 
uainted with this GREAT EIGHT PAGE JOURNAL, 
issued at $3 a year, We pro) tosend to those who do 
not now receive it, from May, 1869, to July, 1870, for $3; 
or to the close of 1869 for $1 50. 

This offer is made in view first, of May's being the 
HALF CENTENNIAL of the Wafchman's existence, its 
first issue having been May 19, 1819, and in view, fur 
ther, of the NATIONAL ANNIVERSARIES in Ma % 
and the GREAT NATIONAL PEACE FESTIVAL in 
June. Of these we shall give full, reliable and readable 
reports. Address 


JOHN W. OLMSTEAD & CO., 
151 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
18—lw 

New Publications 


—or— 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 





Home Life Series. 
. Anew edition. Four 

By Me Mane. Cloth. Per vol. ‘a 

1. ConA AND THE Doctor; or, Revelations of 

a Physician's Wife. 

2. THe CouRTESIES OF WEDDED LIFE. 

3. THE HovsEHOLD ANGEL In DISGUISE. 

4. Now AND FOREVER. : 


The Oneness of the Christian Church. 
By Rev. Dorus CrarKE. 12mo. Tinted paper.. 1% 


The True Woman. 

_A Series of Discourses, by Rev. J. D. FULTON, Pas- 
tor of the Tremont Temple, Boston. lémo. Pa- 

per, 50C; Cloth. ... 2... eeeeeeeeeeeerenrereeeenees oe 


Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. 


By Rev. W. Barrows, D. D. 12mo. Tilustrated. 18 

‘A thrilling Narrative of Hunting Adventure and 
Indian life in the Southwest, founded on the actual 
experience of “The General,” a well-known West- 
ern character. 


Real and Pretended Christianity. 
The Controversy between Real and Pretended 
Christianity. An Essay by Rev. L. L. TOWNSEND. 
lémo. Paper, 25c; Cloth 

NEW EDITIONS. 


Dr. Howell’s Family. 


rs. H. R. Goopwry, author of “Madge.” 
Cloth...ccccoccceee eeeene cccccccocccccceoces 


By M 
mo. 18 
Hillsboro’ Farms. 

By Sorniz Dickinson Coss. 12mo. Cloth..... 19 
Sydnie Adriance ; 

Or, Trying the World. By Miss DOUGLAS....+.+- 


Rosamond Dayton. . 
By Mrs. H. C. GArpNeR. 12mo. Cloth......+++++ 1 


Lives of the three Mrs. Judsons; 
Ann, Sarah, and Emily. By Mrs. A. M. WILSOX. 
With Portraits. l2mo............. om .<enne 


| Noble Deeds of American Women. 
Edited by J. CLEMENT. With an Introduction by 
Mrs. SIGOURNEY. Illustrated. l2mo...,----+++++ 
Life of Christ and His Apostles. 

By Rev. J. FLEETWOOD. With an Introduction by 
Prof. SEAGAR. Lllustrated. l2m0......--+-++++*" 


19 


18 
19 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
From this world to that which is to come. With 19 
Portrait and Llustrations. 12mo0.......-.-++9""" 





t Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 
wee 
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in Hartford, Conn., which weighs seventy-five 
pounds, and contains ten hundred and fifty-six 


999995 


2 DRESS to 
SEND YOUR NAME ANY ADDRESS WX, , 


it is the © 


A. Fou¥ 
peck 


“Yes, my son; that’is because he associates 
with them. Every boy will learn to be like 


Johnny looks thoughtfal, and mamma thinks 


pages. 


"his laurels. p 


No feather-bed soldier—one who “reposes on 


Do the whales visit the Arctic seas for the 
purpose of supplying oil to the northern lights? 
Do but the half of what you can, and you 
will be surprised at the result of your diligence. 


TAIN, Middletown, Conn. é 
men copy of Tuk To ala a aly ss columns and 
Pa able 4 priln rjust out—2 id 
8 pages-—-crammed full of 8 lendid reading- Splead 
Stories, Wit, Humor, Fun and Wisdom. 

lw Only 25 cents a year. 


—————_;_ 
“MERRY MOMENTS- 


A little Comic Monthly Paper. for Bors and al 
Beautifully printed, and filled with Comic Store Be 
Sketches, Amusing Poetry, Anecdotes, Fu, ie 
mor, etc. Only 10 cts. a year, in advance. ns. 
BUG, Send on your subscriptions. No specim 














In Milwaukee they call harness-makers “‘horse 
illiams, looking down to | milliners.” ; 


ow 
dress CHAS. SCRIBNER, JK., 12 East 38th strech 
York City, 


them, 


mothe 
quiet. 
spoilt 
her sh 
bya g 

The 
said 
warm 

"Ye: 
don’t : 
tient ¢ 


